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In my book, Dateline 79: heretical Concepts for the 
Community College [9], I devised a college as it might look in 
1979. The plan merged several features including^ among others> 
ease of atcess for students to various media forms and sequences, a 
precisely defined curriculum with built-in provisions for course 
revision, and a faculty committed to instruction. The core concept 
in tKe college of 1979 was defined outcomes- particularly the 
process of specifying instructional objectives. This book expands 
that principle by sliowing how it may be applied now by peopit 
teaching in present-day colleges and universities. 
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The staff of the ERIC (Educational Resources Information 
Center) Clearinghpuse for Junior Colleges at the University of 
California, Los Angeies^ aided in the preparation of thi^ work* 
Michael R; Capper was particularly helpful in screening specimen 
objectives and in providing bibliographLC support/He was assisted 
by Lawrence Kojaku. Other colleagues ^nd students-especially 
those enrolled in the UCLA Graduate School of Education Junior 
College Curriculum Course - allowed me to share ideas with *t hem. 
My appreciation to all nine of them. 



NOTE: -The bracketed numbers fn the text refer lo specific, 
alphabetized titles in the annotated Bibliography following the 
Appendices at the end of the book. 
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Direction is the hallmark of every instructional enterprise 
Whether the raison d'^treof a particular educational structure is to 
induct youngsters into the niystejries of a tribal culture, train them 
to exercise technical skills in a world of specialized work, or 
prepare them to apply complex cognitive processes to an infinite 
variety of tasks, goals may be found as guiding principles of the 
establishment. There must be purpose or there can be no 
^ oisanized process of education. And the underlying purpose of alJ " 
' education, formal or informal,^ is to bring about change in 
students. 
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Within the Amepi<;€n college and "university^ many Xorces 
(effect such chang^rXounseiiing services help the student seltct 
^appropriate op^rtunijies and paths from among the thousands ^ 
available ^^t^im in the college and in the world outside. Studerft 
aCtivJW^^ planned and unplanned^ tt!mper him as he attempts to 

Ionize his life, his thoughts, and^is beliefs. The whole campus ^ 
<pmmunity has an impact on him in ways that are stiU largely ^ 
unlcftowji. \, 

But the^presumed effect of a collegers many facetsJs^ 

beyond the scope of this book. The intent here is. to oixt... 

-process of defining in^ructional objectives inj;ei^ ofobsejvable 
changes in the students. Outcomes thus^specUi^ may serv^ as 
integral parts of any educatiojial sy^t^m^ ifmovative oj' Conven- 
tional^ automal^xL^r oi^ihary^ as bpoM as the college's whole 
effort > or as limited a&^a single instructional sessipn. 

This book is for tiie instructor in any type of post-secondary 
educational institution. T^he newly-appointed university teaching 
assistant or-the experienced^ junior or senior college profe$sor who 
wants to focus his teaching i^ore sharply will find it helpful. It is 
particulariy useful for the person preparing to teach in college^ 
whether or not he is Enrolled in a teacher preparation sequence. It 
fan also serve as a iieference fbr the instructor >vho is already 
loying specific ^objectives bt^t who wants to expand his 
kt^jwtedge of the tet:hnique. Anyon^ who wants to think^through 
theXproCess and the implications, of using precisely stated 
objectives hi his own teaching ^vill beVided by the ideas presented 
here. \ 1 \ 

Tire book inclLuL.^ seven' chapters. Backgrounds and defini- 
tions are^presented m Chapters 1 and U.^These are follow^ed in 
Chapter IN by a programed lesson in how to write objectives (set 
off on yellow piiper so that those who dislike the stricture of 
linear progAming may avoid it). Chapter IV extends the objeo 
tives-writing Wesson in narrative form. Chap\er V deals with 
impHcations olithe process and Chapter VI offers some legitimate 
Criticisms. SevemI scti* of specimen objectives, classified according 
,to subject area\ and levels of complexity, are\duplicated in 
Chapter Vll. 

Appendices tkit further elaborate the use of objectives and 
an annotated bibliography conclude the book. 
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P'The practice of specifying objectives in terms W observable 
student change has received widespread attention inj recent years. 
Pioneered decades ago at the University of Chicago by Ralph Tyler 
[32] , and since advanced by dozens 6f educators, ihe concept is 
now at least rudimentarily familiar to the majority ,![>f teachers at 
all levels of schoolii:ig. It has been examined^ debated, advanced, 
and deplored by educators, psychologists, and others concerned 
with planning instruction; recent bihlio^phies lis^ hundreds of 
articles dealing with the subject t2;6] . Although some research on 
the tangible effects o/ specifying objectives has been conducted 
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[5;13;25j27], most of theVriting iri tha fiefd has been polemical. 
Some^^Buthors exhort instructors to specify ot^jTctiyes lest ultimate 
evil befall them, while oihefi^ ^condtemhing all "behavionsts** to 
thp nether worlds reject tfip wh0le id^a. TJie dj^ilpgis lively. 

Although'the cpncept has: been aroUnd f^r ajong^^while, the 
^fTractice of specifymg objectives gained impetu^ only various 
forms of reproducible m?d|^were introduced to the ^lieges u^the 
1350's. Instructional progi^a^ writers were esp<*cially instrumental 
in demonstrating the .4dea since^ by * definition, ^ .autO; 
, instructional proili^ mi?st cause learning. Thps> program objec- 
tives had^ i6 be spelJed'out in^terms ofl changed . student 
behavior^-^sually measured by.diffeVe iicesiii peffoffiiance! , 

But although progpbmm^s tunled the academic community's 
, attention to ^*behavioral" bbjebt^ve^, the prdcess- should noi be 
ligkedjo proeramming. It is aivinstructiona^ form,. It stems 
from concepts basic to institud^nal pbfpqs^, principles o 
tion^ atid theories of leamingrh^ncle^, it goes" far^beyoQd ar\y 
instni^tional medium. Objectives noi, only delineate- curricular 
outcomes^ th;ey also have implicatiotis for h wide: variety of 
practices. ' ^- A ■ ' ^ ^ 

The concept of defining learping in i^rms of observable or 
measurable changes in behavior Ijjte been examined by educational 
p^chologistSj instructional experts* and learning theorists. TJiese 
^ecialists attempt to determine the cjonsequences of specifying 
objectives, classify objectives according to various hierarchies or 
taxomies, and relate the process lb learning and instructional - 
theory and practice. Otfier educators trace the implicaiiontf^of 
defminjg le^ing within the sciiools^and assess objectives as theV 
im^Jinge ou or reft/ct* e4iScatio^al philosophy. But though the' 
people concerned, wSh objectives are members of many academic 
'disciplines, they are few in num^ber. The concept has not yet. 
received anything appfo?amating\a thoroug|i examinatiojfT In 
common with most other^ducational practices, specific instruc- 
tional objectives are recei]^ing their Inals in t|ie jather than in 
the laboratory, , ! \ \ 

Many instructors no\jr specify objectives even though thejf are 
often unmindfyl of tjieoretical and pHposophical implications."* 
Some form of 'the art s practiced by instructors in growing 

colleges* asj well as by teachers in 
ip^uKtrial and armed serv^ices training schools and by writers" of 
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programed texts. In each of these case?, the people involved realize 
the impossibility of designing deliberate instructional sequences 
uiiless the outcomes are defined in advance-that is to say, the 
student^ must think or feel '^differently after the course; the 
equipment repairman must be able to make the machine operate 
after his training; the learner who works throjjgh the program 
mcist answer the criterion ciuestions correctly^^In all cases^ the 
outcomes are specified as part of the total instructional plan. 

The process of* specifying objectives is timely for many 
reasons, particularly in view of the fact that our colleges are filled 
with all types of students whom if is both possible and desirable to 
teach. We know more about the process of human learning than 
we did a generation ago. It is feasible not only to arrange 
instructional sequences so that measurable lenming comes about» 
but to alter instructional forms in accordance with the nature pf 
the tasks the students will be asked to perform as well as to design 
and to effect specific changes. As programmed instructional 
materials become better developed and more widely used, the 
- - ^process of lieliber^itely influencing outcomes will become more 
tamiliar in all colleges. And as "performance contracting*' 
-public educational institutions employing private corporations to 
bring about specific student changes on a "no learn/no pay'' basis 
tl5;20]-spreads> the necessity for defining objectives will become 
even more urgent. 

The context of college instruction^ too, has changed since tlie 
time^ when it was all lecture-textbook^ learn or don*t learn. 
Formerly, peaching was so ill-defined as to immune to valid 
u , assessmejU. Learning either took place in or out of class; few knew 
or cared particularly where or how. Because instruction wui 
frequently pursued as a set of random activities rather than as a 
purposeful process, the instructor usually sorted his students on 
the basis of their *'abilities/' Term after term^ the process resulted 
in' a pattern of niarks that closely resembled a curve of norma! 
probabilities. Conversely, the current trend toward defining 
objectives reflects the present-day instructor's emphasis, on his 
actual teaciimg. Hence, specifying course outcomes is not a fad or 
a mere transient approach. 

If college instructors are to stay abreast of.the tinies^ tlien 
they must give serious thought to specifying the goals of their own 
- instruction. Tliey must work througli the process in their 

Er|c - ^ ^ 13 
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courses-build their objectives^ specify Jheir outcomes^ collect the 
evidence of student |jeamingf-or be guilty of abandoning to others 
the responsibility they tacitly accepted when they entered the 
teaching profession. 
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Chai^ter Two 

Definitions 
of Terms 



The rationale for the use of specific instructional objectiviss 
in college courses is predicated on certain definitions. Central to 
the thesis of this book, these definitions are basic to the 
understanding of the concepts on which it is founded. Unless the 
reader comprehends and accepts the terms as they arc defined in 
this chapter, he will miss the full implications of the program in 
Chapter Three and the text that follows. 

Most terms used here hold common usage referrents. How- 
ever, four words-goalsj objectives, instruction, and learning-must 
be given particular definitions. 
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Goals 



Goals are statements of the broad mtiges of the students' 
gafn^4^biUties or tendencies. The term indicates generally what is 
to become of the students who attend the college. Typical goals* 
for e,xample, might be: 

1) students will be able to communicate effectively; 

2) students will understand scientific methodology; 

3) ^ 'stud^ts will leam to think critically; 

4) students will appreciate Americait democratic processes. 

Afi used in this context, educational goals indicate actions to 
be taken, skills to be learned, abilities to be gained, attitudes to be 
held or modified by the students as a result of the»r having 

attended the institution. 

- - ^ 



Objectives 

The second term is "objectives." Ab used hcre^ an objective is 
a specific, observable student action or product of student action. 
To satisfy our definition, it must first specify something the 
student is to do; second, state the circumstances under which lie 
will do it; and> third> note the degree of accuracy with which he 
will perform the action [23]. 

Note thai both goals and objectives indicate something that is . 
tp happen to the student-in the one case^ implied attitudes or 
abilities to be gained; iji the other, specific actions or definite 
products of student actions. Under no circumstances vi^ill vi^e 
consider ^'goals'' or "objectives" something to be provided by the 
college or the instructors. To state that a college goal is "to 
provide opportunity for students to fulfil! themselves*' or that an 
objective is "'to ^^ffer courses which meet university requirements" 
is inappropriate. These and slsnilar terms come under the heading 
of institutional purpose and should not be confused with goals and 
objectives. 

Instruction ^ 

Why goals and objectives within the college? Their rationale 
depends on the premise that fhe fundamental reason for any 
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educational enterprise is to allow, or, better stated, to cause 
people to change -^0 " fear/i. Education is a consequential (as 
opposed to a theoretical or formalistic) process of changing. All 
instruction is designed to lead students to perform tasks they 
could not perform previously, to have them think different 
thoughts, pursue different aims. Instmctton is the deliberate 
sequencing of events so that learnifig Otcnrs. It is neither a random 
encounter between adult and youth nor some kind of class rbom- 
centered experience without definable meaning. It ha process, not 
a group of activities in which 'Instructors" typically engage. It has 
internal order and sequence, purpose and effect. 

Learning 

Learning is changed capability for, or tendency toward 
acting in particular ways. It is a retainable quality, not one 
ascribable to temporary states of mind caused by drugs or fatigue. 
Nor i^ it change that occurs as a result of normal growth or 
maturation^ It, too, a proce5;s, one *'by which an activity 
originates or is changed through reacting to an encountered 
situation.'* (17] 

In Sum 

Learning does not nccessiirily depend on instruction; a 
changed capability for* or tendency toward* acting in particular 
ways may occur without an extrinsically designed and adminii*- 
tered sequence of events. However, instruction docs depend on 
learning. Either students gain changed capabilities and/or tend- 
encies, or the instructional effort has failed ipso facto. 

Goals and objectives are statements that lend direction to 
instruction. They enable instructors to infer the success of their 
efforts by assessing students' abilities before and again after the* 
instructional sequences. And goals and objectives themselvch 
become part of the process of instruction because they intluence 
student learning in many ways. Tliese are the premises on which 
the process of defining outcomes is based. 
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Chapter Three 

A Programed 
Lessbnin 
Objectives Writing 

\ 



This instructional program is for people concerned with 
developing individual courses within a curriculum. For conve* 
nicncc, the program is worded as though individual faculty 
members were prtparing objectives for individual students even 
though others -for example^ students or colleagues -may fre- 
quently participate in the process. 

The purpose of this program is to lead you, the reader, to the 
ability to set specific, measurable objectives for your eourses so 
that others can understand what yottr instruction seek^ to 
accomplish. You will learn to recognize objectives properly stated 
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and to appiv criteria for objectives. As you go through the 
program, m..ik your responses to the questions before turning the 
page. The correct answers are noted on the page following each 
question. 



\ 
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A FROCRAMED LESSON IN OBJECTiVES WRITING 
The purpose of the college curriculum is to lead 

m students 

[Tl instructors 

to gain certain skills, attitudes, and abilities. 
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The correct answer is number, [T] - students. 
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The first step in writing curricular and course objectives^ 
tiien, is to determine wliat it is you expect the 



m - student 



2 instructor 



to be able to do at the end of the unit. 
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The correct answer is Q] , for if the purpose of the course is ' 
to lead students to certain abilities, a coufse TJbjective which states 
that which the instructor will be able to do is inappropriate. 
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A PROGrXm£D lesson IN OBJECT IV fes WRITING 
Pick rhe best stated objective from this list: 



] 



15 



rn Tlie course wi U cover criti^ tliinking. 



The student will learn to think critically. 



3J The instructor will analyze the process of 
critical thinking. 
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The correct answer is [ 2 ] .Although' |T ) and [T maybe 
necessary to hm& the stiident to the ability^ to, think critically, 
objectives should be stated in terms of v^^^'the student^ himself, 
will be doing during or after the course unit/ 
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,Her6 is a goaf frequently included in college catalogs: 

Students will be prepared to accept the responsibilities of 
democratic citizenship, * a ^ , 

Faculty members who wished to aid students' becoming 
responsible citizens would decide on course o^ectives fox students s 
,to achieve. Suppose^ for example, an instructor Elected "Khow- 
ledge of the Bill of Rights" as one valid gdai tovfard which; his 
students should strive. V/Wch of^ these objectives best states that 
goal?^ * ■ " ^ . 



rn The instructor will discuss the Bill of Rights. \ 



[T] Th,e student will know the provisions bf the 
Bill of Rights, 
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The correct response is [T) , for it is student knowledge 
toward which we strive, not instructor's aotior The ir,structor 
might, and often does, discuss much witliout the students ieamihg 
anything. 
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Suppose the instructor selected as another worthy course 
goal, "Understanding the. differences between democratic and 
authoritarian behavior/' Which of these objectives best states that 
understanding? ■ 



[T| The students will recognize examples of 
democratic and authoritarian behavior/ 



The cours^ will include a unit on "Democracy 
vs- Authoritarianism." 



2^^ 
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The correct response is [Tj 



I 
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The first two examples dealt with knowledge and under- 
standing basic to responsible citizenship. Suppose our hypothetical 
instructor also wanted his students to hpld attitudes favorable 
to democratic processes-which of these objectives best states that 
goal? 



IT] The student wiU appreciate the American 
democratic process. 



|T] The instructor will help the students appre- 
ciate democracy in the United States- 



id 
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The correct response is [Tj ^ It designates an attitude held 
by thesiudent- 



.^-r^ldiObjectives should be_specified._injeniis of Jh^ Js to_ 

^pp^n to students themselves^ Jl^e examples g^^ 

with. students\Jbiowled8ej undeistandmg,^^^^ 

gained. ObjecUves may also b 

to be gained by students.. Jhef ilrsr^^^ 

oiyectives.must state the_ ways in_ which j/wScn/J V^^ 

cannot properly be written in tenns_pf what ttie instructor willd 

or what the cource^mU coyer-^ 
. 31ie next matter to con^derm 

knowledge of results,. How lyill yo^^^ 

the stu.dents? How wiU you^ki^ 

preyio.us e^tampleSj we said jtoe jstuden^^ 

Rights^ lunderstand . tKe...ditfcrences,z W .and. 

authontarmnisni^ and . app 

not simply . assume tha^ as a iesuIt.o£ theicat^^^ 

the students gained this icnd.yi^_dgeKunderci£h^ 

tion. The instructor nmst attempt to gather evidence pf^^^^^ 

achieved, ' ^ : V 
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Th^ second step in specifying objectives* then^ is detennin- 
ation of attainment -demonstration that "the de^d change has 
taken Place. 

Perhaps tlie most common method of determining student 
change in a college course is the written examination. If the 
instructor chooses to u^e this method^ wliicli of these statements 
would best be incorporated in his objective? * ' 



[Tj The student will show that he knows the Bill 
of Rights. 



[Tj The student will give eviclence of his know- 
ledge of the Bill of Rights. 



3J T^e student will^ respond to test items on the 
Bill of Rights, 
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The correct response is number |T| . It specifies test 
performance '-one tangible form of evidence. 
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for 






rights .gaa^a^ftii^^^^^^^^^^' 
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The correct response is number [T] . Answers [T] and 
[T| also specify examination peiformance. However, they do not 
state the type of exam or the number of items necessary for the 
student to show that he knows the provisions of the BiiJ of Rights, 



^PROGRAMED LeI^SON 
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Moving to our second eariier examjpk^^ hovy cati' we te^'^^? 
whreir thf student ^"^HjodeirataiTid^^^ 
and_ authontaiianism?'*^ Jh^^^sfta^^ 
demon^t^ting that wnderetay 
statements would then best Ve'mcptpQi^te^^^ 



authoritarianrsin: 



2J The student ^yULv^^^ 
on demg^jy-aa^^ 
he ijiclpiie^^wA^^ 



a) definition of teniis^^ 



b) t|^e ejcamples of Mch^ty^e ofJbMa^ 



36. 
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The correct response is number [2] * ^ "ot enough to 
specify an ^ssay in which the student "compares and contrasts/* 
Comparing /and contrasting are general terms that mean many 
things to many people,. The objective should include approximate 
length of the paper expected and directions regarding points to be 
intluded. 

Note that precise specification of- expected student action, 
also lends precision to the instrucfor*s examination items. 
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The better answer is number [T] , for there is little 
ambiguity as to the nature of the test and the type of thinking 
which the student niust appiy to the problem. 
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But in our third example, we set an attitudiml objective— 
*The student will appreciate the American democratic prctfess/* 
How do we determine the e;^tent to which the student appreciates 
democracy? How write a test to measure an attitude? ^ 

Knowledge, understanding, and appreciation can all be 
assessed by observing studeht actions or products of those abtions* ■ 
If we cannot measure student achievement in classroom exams, 
perhaps our students' appreciation of democracy can be deter- 
mined by .ow/-of-class behavior. 

Suppose the instructor decided ^at students*^pisreciation of 
democracy could be assessec' by determining whether or not the 
students voted when they became eligible, he could then set out to 
gather evidence of their independent actions. How would such an 
objective )3e stated? 



[Tl Eligible students wiH vote. 



2j Eligible students will vote in the next general 
election. 



[T] Eligible students will vote many times during 
their lifetimes. . .1 



■ 
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The correct response is jT]. , Although a ge/iem/ aim may be 
,f6r the student to vote, many times during his life> such' a 
statement is itself vague. It is relatively easy for an instructor to 
determine if his students voted in one election, Otyectives must be 
written so that their attainment can be assessed. 
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Conditions of performance in number indicate that the 
student wilt be allowed to use a reference work while answering 
the questions. Number [T] is a better objective because it 



communicates more ihforraation. 
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In our second ex 




3^ 



nnipl^» we had the student at)myzing 
paragraphs descriptive cf pojitival events in order to determine 
whether they were inticative of democratic or authoritarian 
behavior. 

Which of these ^itatements^ added to the o^^tive, specifies 
the conditions under whi;h the student will respond? 

/ / " 

Given 10 paragraphs/descriptive of political events^ the student 

wHI note which iiraicate democratic and which aulhoritarl^i^ 

beliavior by: / * 



Responding to multiple choice test items. 



f T| Answering True-False items with no refe^ 
. ences at hand. 



3 Marking on an answer sheet with a pencil. 
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1 1 



The best response is . It indicates the exact conditions 
under which the learning is to be demonstrated -True-False items 
with no references at hand. 
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in our third exampJe, the student wps to indicate his 
appreciation of the democratic process by voting.. 

Which of these statements, added to the objective, indicates 
conditions under which the performance is to occur? 

Eligible students yviii vote in the next general election: 




If they are registered. 



[T] Voluntarily. 




For the cahdidates-'of their ■ 
choice. 
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The best response is [U . "Voluntarily" suggests that the 
student has been stimulated to act on his own. 
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In all cases> objectives must specify the conditions under 
which the performance will occur These might be instances of 
voluntary or mandatory behavior; in-class or out-of'class action; 
written or verbal performance; whether or not reference works 
will be pemitted, and so forth. A blanket disclaimer such as 
'^Unless otherwise stated^ ail performance will be under usual 
examination conditions/' may be used in practice to head certain 
lists of objectives. 

One more specification ancJ the objective is complete: The 
demonstration of learning, the conditions of performance and, 
last, the criterion or standard* Setting the criterion simply involves 
a decision as* to the degree of accuracy which the instructor 
considers ade/quate for the achievement of the particular objective* 
The standard might range from 100%, on objectives which are 
themselves prerequisite to later objectiveSi down to a much lower 
lev'el for complex, higher-order behaviors* 
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SPECIFICATIONS 



1) What learning is to be achieved by the student^ and how wiil 
the learning be demonstrated? 

2) Under what conditions is the student to demonstrate his 
gained ability? 

3X What standard is to be considered adequate for achievement 
" of the objective? 
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^ Consider these examples, all 6^ which would occur "Under 
usual written examination condition^" Firsts at the end of an 
early unit in a bi<Jlt)gy course^ what should the standard be? 



Given a lisf of 10 hasJc terms commonly )mi biology^ the 
student wiiK without references^ select the correct defimtion with 

\ 



0] 100% 



50% 



20% 



accuracy from a list provided. 
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The best answer is [Tj , 100%. If terms are basic to 
understanding the course, the student ^ould know all of them 
before being allowed to continue. 
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Mark your response for this example. ^ 
Veibally, without references, the student iirfU state with 



Q] 100% 



[T] 67% 



[O 33% 



accuracy the tWee'ciiteria to be-followed in writing specific 
objectives. 
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The correct response is [T] !00%. An objective that does 
not indicate the student's performance, the conditions^ and the' 
degree of accuracy, is not at ali a specific objective. 



r 
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Other objectives may well require lesS than 100% perfor- 
mance. For example: - 

In an open book examination^ the student will write an essay of 
500-1000 words in which he j^iects and explains 4 ex^ritples of 
authoritarian behavior demonstrated by Franklin Delaiio Roose^ 
velt during his first ierm. Essay to delude definition of 
authoritarianism^ description of events^ and rationale for Roose- 
v^lt^s actions. 

♦ 

For this objective^ the instructor may be^satisfied.that the 
student understands authoritarian behavior if he can find and 
' ' explain three ex^ples-thus, 75% accuracy would suffice. 

Criteria to be included, then, depend on the nature of the 
task and its position in the sequence of tasks required for 
completion of the course or curriculum. Objectives requiring 
iibilities prerequisite to the successful fulfilJment of laper objec- 
tives would carry higher criterion standards. Termirial iasks often 
demand less than 1 00% performance* . 
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Now tor tlte tenninal task for feis pfograra. Here are the 
three criteria which must be applied to all specific instructional 
objettives: 

Provision must be nrnde for the .student to demonstrate a 
particular attitude or ability. 

The conditions Mnder which the student *s performance is to occur 
are to be noted. 

A criterion or standard of performance must be given. 

Eight objectives ai>e stated on the following pages. Each 
objective may meet one or more of the criteria listed or it may 
meet none of them. Your task is to determine, fo; each objective^ 
which criteria it meet; amJ to so indicate by marking the 
appropriate response. 
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Here is the, first objective: 



1) The instructor wilt analyze the backgrounds of the Civil 
War in 3 1-hour lectures. 



Check the appropriate box or boxes. 



fa] Tile objective includes provision for the stu- 
dent to demonstrate a particular attitude or 
ability/ 



b The conditions under vi^hich the student*s 
performance is to occurr are noted. 



fc] _^spccific criierion or standard of perform- 
ance is given. 
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Did you find an expressed or implied ability to be gained by 
the students? No. From all you can teU> the instructor might 
analyze in an empty room. No ability to be gained i:. demon- 
stratedj no evidence of learning is gathered. And, of course, no 
conditions or criteria are listed. None of the criteria for specific 
instructional objectives was met. A statement like this affords no 
direction to your students. 



/ 
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Try this one: 



2) Given a tist of tO inauguraJ dales, iJie student wiil rnatdi 
them with complete accuracy aigainst a given list of 
presidents' names. 



[a] The objective includes provision for the stu- 
dent to demonstrate a particular attitude or 
ability. 



b I The condltiom under which the student^s 
performance is to occur are noted. ^ 



[c^ A specific criterion or standard of perform- 
ance is given. 



> C 
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Is there a specific ability implied? Yes, knowledge sufficient 
to mjtch certain debigned jumes and dates. How will you know 
the student has gained this ability? He will match one given list 
against another. But under what conditions? On a written, test? 
Verbally? In an overnight or open-book assignment? Conditions 
are not specified. 

"Complete Accuracy." however, is an acceptable criterion. 
Thus, you should have checked [5] and 0- 
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Apply tile criteria to tliis third example: 

3) In a J'hour exam, the student v/itl write satisfactory 
responds to 4 of 7 essay questions on the Civil War, 



fa] The objective tnciudes provision for the stu- 
dent to demonstrate a particular attitude or 
ability. 



[b] The condition^' under which the student's 
performance is to occur are noted. 



fc] A specific criterion or standard of perform- 
ance is given. 
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What specific ability is implied? Knowledge sufficient 'to 
answer questions on the Civil War is qJ.te a vague requirement. 
The questions might deal with military^ political, or social events, 
domestic or foreign affairs the possibilities are endless. The first 
cnterion ib thus not met. Although the ability to be demonstrated 
ib not Specified, other criteria for objectives met. Conditions 
under which 4 specified type of exam will be taken are suggested. 
The standard? Fourof seven correct. 

The objective jneets criteria h_ and [T] , but [a] , the 



ability to be demonstrated^ is not clearly specified. 
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4) In the classroom, the student will thread a #4A suijgica! 
suture needle within 10 seconds. 



fa] The objective includes provision for the stu- 
dent to demonstrate a particular attitude. or 
ability. 



rn The conditions under which the student's 
performance Is to occur are noted. 



fc] A specific criterion or standard of perform- 
ance is given. 
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What is the ability? Threading a surgical needle isjndicative 
of a certain manipulative skilK 

Conditions, "in the classrooni/* and a criterion* "within 10 
seconds/' are also specified. 

This otijective satisfies all three criteria. 
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5) The student will write a 100*200 word paragraph free of 
gross grammatlcai errors (nirH>n sentences^ sentence frag* 
nients» spelling mistakes) on a subject of his choice. 



[T] The objective includes provision for the stu- 
dent to demonstrate a particular attitude or 
ability. 



f b] The conditions under which the student*s 
performance is to occur are noted- 



[c] A specific criterion or standard of perform- 
ance is given. 
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What is the ability? Writing n paragraph which meets certain 
specifications. Conditions none specified. Will the demonstration 
of gained ability take place in class? Will the strident be allowed to. 
use a dictionary? The standard is included. '"Fr^e of gross 
grammatical errors" is sufficiently specific. 

You should have checked [a] and [c] " 
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6) Of his own voUtion, the student wili purchase several books 
of contempomry poetry during the 6 moi^tlis following the 
course. 



[T] The objective includes provision for tho stu' 
dent to demonstrate a particular attitude or 
ability. 



pb] The conditions under which the students 
performance is to occur are noted. 



A specific Criterion or standard of perform- 
ance is given. 



,86 
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What is the ability? No ability is specified, but an attitude is 
dearly implied. A* student who, on his own^ purchases books of 
poetry is giving evidence of some feeling toward the works. 

Conditions? Voluijtary, " 

CtiteriQh? "Several*' is somewhat vague. 

Some limilf ("I to 3"; "5 or more") might have been stated. 
Although the objective is apparently satisfactory, problems arise 
when the instructor attempts to measure attainment unless a 
criteriort is spelled out. - ^ 

You should have checked [a] and [V] - 
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7) Within 2 years after the course, the student will participate 
in a political canipaigQ by distributing handbills, making 
phone callSf etc., for a candidate for a period of not less 
than 40 hours. 



[a^ The objective Includes provision for the stu- 
dent to demonstrate a particular attitude or, 
ability. 



The conditions under which the student's 
performance is to occur are noted. 



[T] A specific criterion or standard of perform- 
ance is given. 
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Again, we have evidence of an attitude, this one in favor of 
taking^an active part iit political processes. 

Conditions? Voluntarily, within two years* » 

Criterion? **Foriot lessthan 40hpurs." 

This objective meets alt requirements for a specific, mea^- 
able course objective. 
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8) The slujent will understand and be able lo^use terms and 
concepts basio to the study of aiitlu^pology* 



|T] The objective includes provision for the stu- 
dent to demonstrate a particular attitude or 
ability. 



b_^ The conditions under which the student's 
, perfonnanoe is to occur are noted. 



A specific criterion or standard of perform- 
ance is given. 
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This is an example of a general unit i^oal -a lead-in to specific 
objecti'veb. How will the student show he understands terms? 
By defining them on an exam? By using them properly in his 
written papers or in class disv-ussions? Under what conditions? 
How many terms? With what degree of accuracy? 

As stated* the objective meets none of the criteria, but you 
can make it meet all of them. 

Your final task for this program is to write a specific* 
measurable objective whi^h stems from the general goal before 
you. On the following pjge restate the goal as an objective that 
meets all three criteria. 
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Goal The bturierM will understand and be able to use tcrm^^ jnd 
concepts basic to the study of anthropology. 

Objective: 
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You could have wntlen any of several objectives. Here is one 
example: 

Given any 1 5 terms from the ^Uached list of 50i the student ynW 
wnte sentences in which he uses the terms correctly In context. 
In t^lassi no references permitted. Criterion: SO'^. 

Note there is little ambiguily as to the number of terms the 
student expected to i^now, the conditions under vvhich he vi^iU 
demonstrate hii^ knowledge, or the d^^greeof Lompetenty he must 
exhibit. 

Could others, looking jt Ihe objective you vvroie tell exactly 
whut your instruction seeks to accomplish? 

Could you? 
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Chapter Four 



Goals and 
Objectives 
in Sequence 



Within tile fonnat UescribeU in the preceding chapter, goals 
and objectives that suggest a variety of btudent activities may be 
written. Objectives may specify jn^:lasb or cut^f -class behavior or 
tasks prerequisite to other tasks, they may suggest any type of 
changed attitude or ability^ tendency or skill. A few, examples of 
goals and objectives which demonstrate the wa> they link together 
are presented in this chapter. 
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Goals 



In general, college goals are drawn from sourees bolh 
exlrj-and intra-instituliohaK Whether programs come under the 
hc3djng of liberal or generjl education, vocational preparation Oj 
community ser^icei goals are influenced by governing board 
policieSv social pressures, types of students, administrators' and 
instructors* orientations, and a Iiost of other factors. Whatever the 
source of the goals, however, objectives may be derived from 
them, 

*The student will be able to communicate effectively in 
writing/* That ^oaL or one similar to it, stems from a commitment " 
to general education, it is broad enough to be found in most 
college statements of directioiK But objectives must be built, for 
several institutional needs are not served by the goal statement 
alone. Attempts, for example, to evaluate the collegers i>uct;ess in 
effecting the designate^ ability in its students could not be 
undertaken on the basis of the goal as stated. Construction of 
curriculum might take any direction, for interpretations of 
"effective communication'' vary widely. And instrut;tionat 
procedures could not be established with any assur4nt;e of direct 
relevance. The specification of objectives is prerequisite to all 
those undertakings. 

Terminal Objectives 

An objective must meet three criteria: It must specify a 
student action or product of such action, it must state the ^ 
conditions under which the pf^rfonnance will Occur, and tt must 
establish a minimum performance criterion> a standard, Thea* are 
many tonns of writing that could be interpreted as ^'effective 
communication/* Kor instance, if the student produce^ a coherent 
composition, he is giving e\jdence of his ability to communicate 
effecti\ely in writing. To meet the first criterion for the objet;tive, 
then, we need to specify the type and approximate length of the 
composition and certain other pertinent facts: 

Ttio \ludor>t wiii wrttc j Ji;*M.jiplive o^av of"5(X)-1000 Words on a 
topic Ut ho a^si^'ncd 
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Thai is the tjbk pcnonnance by means of which the :*tudent shows 
he can communicate. Several other student actions may be derived 
from the same goal, for example: 

The siudeiu will wriic a 300-500^word set of spccirications for 
construction of a model airplane. 

The student will wriie a 75-125-word description of one of 20 
ptanis which may be found on campus. 

In eaeh of these examples, the action to be taken by the 
student is specified. In each case, the student is giving evidence 
that he can communicate elTectwely in writing and, in each case, 
the nature of the communication is specified in advance. 

The second criterion is a statement of tlie conditions and 
circumstances of the action. Do we want ouj^tudent to gain 
ability to write his paper in class it! a specified period of time? Do 
we want riim limited to the use of certain reference materials'? 
Conditions may be stated thus: 

Essay will be written in 2 Hours under examination cxmditions, 
diciionary may be us^ed. 

Desrripiion will bo wiitten asan overnight assignment. 

Student will be allowed 3 days and library resources to write 
the paper. 

Essay will be written ih 50 minuios with no aidsand no rewrites 
permitted. 

We have established the circunbtances under which the 
action will take place. 

Having set the task and the conditions^ only the rninirnum 
acceptable standard remains to be specified. We may want to allow 
'a few errors: 
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No poss ^ammatical errors (sentence fragments* ran-ons)* not 
more than 2 ern^rs in spelling and 3 in punctuation. 
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We may want the student to communicate effectively 
regardless of lits grammar: 

Description will enable the instructor to identify each of the 
plants rVom a set of 20 pictures. 

We may require that the essay be mechanically npar perfect. 

No gross gmmmatical errors (sentence fragjsments, run-om)i no 
errors in spelling or in punctuation. 

Setting the standard or criterion depends on many factors- 
the Importance of the task, the previous abilities of the students, 
the time available for instruction, and so on. The point is that 
some mjnimtim standard must be included in each objective. 

' Put all together, here is an objective as it miglit be stated in 
practice; 

In a 2'hour examination^ the student will write a 500-1000- 
word descriptive essay on a topic to be assigned. No gross 
grammatical errors and 3 maximum of 2 errors in spelling and 3 in 
punctuation will be allowed. Dictionary may be used. 

Note that there remains little ambiguity ;o the nature of the 
task by means of which the student. demonstrates his ability to 
communicate. Here are others; 

Given 3 days and the resources of tlie libraiy, the student will 
write a 300'500-word set of specific^ions for consiniciion of a 
model airplane. Specifications will be such that any woodworking 
student would be able to build and fly the plane. 

Given 20 pictures of plants, the student will write a 75< 125-word 
description of one of them so that the instructor may identify iJie 
plant. Paper may include no gross grammatical or spelling errors. 
Dictionary will be allowed. Time: 30 minutes. 

Note that in all these tasks terminal to a particular 
instructional sci|uencc, the student is acting under a definite set of 
conditions when he' denj^nstratci his ability to Lommunitate, We 
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are not speculating on whether or not or how we!! he can do it. 
His abilities to organize his thoughts, to handle language^ to u^e 
rules of grammar, to spell, and so forth, are demonstrated in the 
task that he has performed, ^ 

Interim Objectives 

After tlie terminal task has been specified, interim objectives 
may be built. What are the several abilities prerequisite to the 
student's writing a composition? One can think of dozens and 
each can b& defined as a separate task. A set of interim tasks or 
objectives may be plotted so that the student is led to the desired 
end ability. As in the case of tenninal objectives, each must meet 
three criteria: A task indicative of ^ gained ability must be 
specified, conditions under which the performance will occur must 
be noted, and a minimum achievement standard must be seL 

Here are a lew examples of objectives designed to demon- 
strate abilities prerequisite to the task of writing an essay: 

( ) The goal is tJia( the student recognize appropriate titles: 

Given a 500'word descriptive essay and 8 iitles^lof which 
may be considered appropriate to the essay, the student 
will select 1 of the 2 titles. Time allowed, R niiDUtes. No 
reference work periiiilted. 

2) The studeni must recognize the flow of ideas; 

Given 6 paragraphs, the student will order them in sequence 
appropriate to form a coherent composiiion. Time allotvcd, 
to minutes. No reference works permii ted, 

3) Does the student understand paragraph structure? 

Given a paragraph and ^ possible topic sentencesi the 
student will sck^ct the sentence which best applies, 5 
minukv'i.no reference works. 

Given C> sentences, ihe student will* wiliim 7 niin^ites. order 
them tn sequence to form a paragraph. No references 
permitted. 
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There are> of course^ many more^ but a critical point in 
curriculum ^onbtruction ib that each of the prerequisite abiliticb be 
itself staled as a specific objeclive.Only in that manner can checks 
be applied lo the system at every point and the cntia' sequence of 
relevant experiences be efficiently directed and appropriately 
evaluated. 

Beyond the Classroom 

One criticism sometimes applied to the process of specifying 
mstructioual objectives is that performances which may be tested 
in Ihe classroom are too limited-that the truly important 
outcomes of instruction are exhibited in student behaviors beyond 
college walh. Defining out-of-class actions^ay be undertaken in 
terms of specific objectives. Tapping the student's mind directly to 
determine whether he has gained certain abilities is impossible we 
instead arrange for him to perform certain tasks which we agree 
are indicative of his holding those abilities. A similar process 
applies to the attitudes which affect his other behaviors. If we 
accept the premise that the college is charged with affecting 
attitudes, and Once we agree on the naturc of those attitudes- two 
rather significant assumptions the next task is to determine from 
the student s actions whether and how his feelings have been 
affected, 

A long-nmge goal sometimes found in college catalogs is *The 
student will exercise the privileges and responsibilities of demo- 
^.ratic citizenship/* Agiin. it is not the intent here to argue for or 
against the statement as a definition of purpose, however, it seems 
sufficiently brOad to be generally ac^^eptable. What remains is to 
translate the goal into operational terms into one or more specific 
objectives. 

Many behaviors may indicate that students are exercising the 
responsibilities of citizenship, voting is one- Consid*jr this specific 
objective; 

The siudeni, if eligible, sllall voluntarily register lo voie Vi^iihin 
tfie 6 months following the course. 

We have an action suggesting an attitude, the circumstances 
voluntarily, \^ithin six months, and a criterion yither he registers 
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or Ik doesn't. A speLifK objectKe has been derived from a general 
goat. 

Here is another behavior tliat might stem from a similar 
attitude toward democratic processes; 

Of his own voliiion, while he is enrolled in the course or within 6 
months thereafter, the student will write st letter to a public 
official in which he states his position on a matter of community 
coiieern- 

The student is acting in a particular manner, tlie condilions (*'of 
his own volition'') are indicated, and a criterion (either he vvrites it 
or he does not) is suggested. Ambiguity as to whether or not the 
student has gained the desired attitude has been reduced. His 
actions suggest his attitudes. 

The issue of acquired tastes also arises In discussions of 
curriculum and course organization. The instructor may want his 
students to gain appreciatiort for forms of art other than those 
commonly presented in the popular medlii. Consider these 
objectives: 

Of his own vulitioiu the student will attend at least 2 legitimate 
stage productions during the nexi year. 

Without its being noted as a course requirement* the student sliall 
participate in a poetry reading or drama gruup prior to the end of 
tltc term, 

AUhougli poetry is not "covered** in the course > the student shall 
read at least 5 poems by contemporary Americans within 6 
months after the end of the term. Conditions: voluntary. 

The behaviors, the conditions, and the criteria are all specified. 

These and similar objectives may be built for particular 
course;* or they may be part of a departmental charge. In alt cases, 
howe\er, the first consideration is to determine what observable 
student actions we will accepi as being indicative of cerlain 
attittides* We ma> then set out to plan interim objectives designed 
lo lead the sitident m the desired direction. It may not alway> be 
feasible or expedient for an individual instructoi to collect dala on 
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the achievement of out-of-class objectives. Nevertheless^ they 
shoulu be deliberately constructed^ for they serve as excellent 
guiding principles for curriculum development. 
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Chapter Five 

Implications 
of th^e Process 



Many questions ranging from requisite pedagogicaf and 
DiJministrative adjustments to philosophical and theoretical 
implications arise whenever instructors consider using specific 
objectives in theif course^. All possible concomitants cannot be 
stated because the ^tudy of social structures or individual human 
endeavors simply does not offer concepts or methodologies 
sufficiently comprehensive to encompass every contingency.. 
Nevertheless, some attempt to understand the issues must be 
made, (of specifying objectives is more than a casual exercise. Jt is 
a way of conceptualizing institutional purpose hence, it affects 
nearly all pre-existing practices and tendenc*i^s. 

n 
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Man> educators liav*^ Uscus^ the implications of specifying 
objectives-Bums (7|, ^Jin26), Lindvall 12IJ, and Tyler 
(33] , to .name just a few. In one paper, Popham (28) , who has 
done much study in the area, lists eleven reasons frei]uently given 
"in of^osition to objectives." These reasons include such conten- 
tions as. Trivial objectives are more likely to be st»ted than really 
important uutcom-s, objectives prevent the^instructoi from taking 
advantage of unexpected instructional opportunities, specifying 
ubjectivcs in certain subject areas i^ more difficult tiian in others, 
and measurability implies accountability, hence, instrui,tors might 
be judged on their ability to cause lear^'ng, Popham counters 
these argument's by pointing oat that actual objectives must be 
brought to light because instructrrs too frequently conceal their 
intentions behind vague statements, explicit ends do not necvs- 
sarily imply specific means; and instructors in all fields judge 
student work, therefore, they should specify their criteria for so 
doing. In answer lO the question jf teacher aecountabiJity, he 
suggests that instrui,tors should be assessed on the basis of their 
students' learning a concept c ,plored in depth in a monograph by 
Cohen and Brawer 1 1 i I- 

Other writers have attempted to explain the concept as it 
relates to different areas. Smith [30] has discussed the process in 
armed-service education; Mager and Clark [241 in industrial 
training. Cohen [9;I0I relates it to the junior college. However, 
much of the writing on objectives has been devc "^d to polemic in 
favor of, :i antagonistic to, the process and many legitimate 
iiuestions remain. Some v>f these will be considered here. 

R eleva n iljuesti ons 
0 I . Who shcjid write objectives for a course? 

It IS dtfficiilt to conceive of instruct')rs nt the college-level 
accepting objectives written by anyone '^ther than them- 
selves. The present role expectations for^fhe profession 
suggest the impossibility of this. However! aii even more 
Mnportant consideration than Ihe fact that instructors 
would not accept objectives written by ot'ieis, is the 
contention that they shoidd not. Each teachr;r must work 
through the process on his own or m association with his 
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students and/or colleagues; it has a deHnite effect on his 
perception of he own role and on the way he addresses the 
broader processes of instruction. 

Sho\tld two OF more instructors us^ tlie same set of 
objectives? 

If both instructors are teaching different sections of the 
same course^ it is desirablc-but not essential -that they 
agree on common objectives. They may do so and still 
retain their own preferences for particular media. For 
example, as Oiederich {14] hassuggcstcd^one instructor of 
literature might want to "teach the mystery novel h 
written by Poe"; another might insist that his studeiit^; 
"leam to analyze mystery novels by studying Conan 
Doyle/' Yet both niight agree on an objective that required 
the student to analyze a novel by Rex Srcut as evidence of 
his ability to comprehend this form of writing. In each casc» 
the teacher would be "teaching'' to his own predilection, 
but the students in both courses would be learning similar 
skills and giving evidence of^ their IcarJiing by performing 
comparable tasks. 

Must the wording be so strict and according to form? 

The important point here JS that the precise nature of tfte 
t^isk be outlined. However^ instructors have been successful 
with certain deviations from the form described in this 
book. f*'or example, instead of beginning each objective 
with the statements *Tiie student will .. ./*some instruc- 
tors prefer to say* * Yoii will in order to make their 
statements more personally directed. Other variations in 
w^>rd)ng may be ir iJ buti in every casci it is essential that 
uie ta^ki conditional and cntcria be stated or ch:arly 
implied in the content. 

How ticlailed sliouki objccttves be? Should evt;ry little 
step be specified? 

The guiding pimciplc here is. 'The clearer and mocc 
specific rho ohjoctives. the fos;; Ci)rnplcx an msiructional- 
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learning system needs lo be [22) . Howevei, precisi^Ti need 
not meari overly-detailed specLHcaiions and assessment. An 
emplKtsis on nunutije gives rUe to crilicism that ihe (recs 
are being focused on at Ihe expense of the forest. Too 
much de(air in pbnning single Icarnr steps results in fixed 
media lhal makes revision av/kward. 

It is probably best lo begin with sUied endof-cuurse 
objectives and then to plan objeelives that would come a( 
Ihe end of each unit in the course. Course units might 
typieally be those segments that are tested in weekly or 
monthly quizzes. More detailed objeetives might be built 
for important prerequisite steps. However^ caution should 
be taken that each interim or subordinate objective fits 
witlJttHlie total instruetionaJ plan. Appendix C offers one 
plan for sequencing objectivftj. 

Can all possible outcomes be specified? 

It IS not possible to detail all concomitants of an instruc- 
tional plan. Even within the same instructional setting.^ 
different students learn different things and unanticipated 
leiuUi frequently occui. however, it is desirable loaltetnpi 
to list as many of the likely consequences a.s possible. There 
IS nothing (o lose and n^ut^h to be gained by .so doing. 

Some tasi s are more complex than others, bttt when 
objecUves follow a common fonnat, U is as though they 
were all of equal worth. What about this? 

The formats for objectives may be similar, but the relative 
complexity of the tasks involved may be quite different. In 
some courses, all objectives mig!it be written at the level of 
stmple recall (4| because the iiature of the subject matter 
demands a great deal of knowledge of <lat.i. Other instruc- 
tors may have as their major mtcjit the hmlding of attitudes 
tavtuable toward ^ome process or atfi^^ept; rn these case.s. 
'\itfective" |18| objectives may dominate. Still others 
might specity single complex tasks atid« rathet than attempt 
to break doviTt the tasks into their constituent ^^arts and 
spetifv preteqi-Kjle abdiues* tliey migiit dedicate their 
in>itructional effoits to cnitcizing students' att>*mpts to 
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produce work domonsuaiing ih^it overall abiltty. Much 
depends on llie subject area» llie "level" ol (lie courso, and 
the in^Uuctor's predilections. And iiislructumal time 
alloted to differoni objectives may vary. 

7 How olteti should objectives be rcvibcd? 

The process ol specifying objectives is jusl ihut a pKJce^s. 
Objecuves should be revi;c^ whenever course emphases 
change, new knowledge appears evidenl, entermg abilities 
and attitudes of the students shift, new media become 
available, and so on. The setting of objectives is a dyi aniic, 
contiiiumg process, not a one-lime event. Revisions < very 
term are not loo rre<.^uent. 

WhM ubilitics must students possess iH tlie time they / 
. enter a course Tor which objectivcN have been prevtotisly 
specified? 

As J coni.(imii,inl to spixuiynig objectives thai are to be 
aM^niicd b> the etuJ ol a course or program, the instructor 
\h<uild alw) specify those uimpelencies the student must 
manifest upon entrance These, too, can be written as 
precise abilities. It the coy? of courses or course units that 
h?llow in sequence, the objectives tliat stand at the head of 
prereiiuisiie units might serve as minimum ^^vpeciaucies for 
stndenrs eniermg tlie unnstiiat follow. 

V Should the students be told tn advance what tlic course 
objectives are * 

I \i.epj m the sasos wheie objectives spccily "voluntary" 
pertormjnce. objecuve^ should dellnHely be communicated 
to the students. Ihe exception resuhs from the obvious 
consideration that the instructor canrnH be Mire hi> 
\tudeuts have .ictod v(j|iinl;irily it he lias told thcni ot his 
e\pe^Mlions fhoir ^hool backgri>und jn<J the "student ' 
fok^ tlte> rypicahy adopt suggests tliey will be sttmuhtted lo 
lep^O ccMjui jtliludes and bchavi^ns (hey may ru>t . n iact. 
hold Hur all "togniiive'' and "jnaridjtory" obiocines 
tv levejled 
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Coinmu mealing objectives can have the effect of removing 
the veil of secrecy th:it too often surrounds instructors' 
eKpectatiofis. it can also serve as an aid to learning because 
when students know exactg what is expected of them they 
can focus their attention on relevant aspects of tlie 
instructional media (readings, lectures, etc.). 

To be sure that the students understand the objectives and 
!hus realize the full benefits to be derived^from advance 
specitlcation and communication, the instructor should 
a^ss their comprehension at the time he distributes the 
objectives. This can be done rather quickly by means of a 
procedure such as that noted in Appendix A. 

ShouicJ iilt btuclcntb be required to work toward the 
objectives? 

i 

\ \ IS frequently possible to specify objectives at comparable 
levels of performaTice, bui requiring different tasks. For 
ex^^nple, a course outline migln include the statement /'All 
(ibjoclivi^ at the level of recall must be attained by all 
students. However^ students may elect to submit evidence 
of their achievement of any 3 objectives from the group 
labeled 'Analysis/ " Thus> the in:>tmctor couid offer alter- 
natives, taking care all the while that the options require 
the same degree of copjplexity oJ thouglu. 

Another possibility is to begin with a goal such as> 'The 
studtnt will team to appreciate music" and to ^ipecify an 
objective ihiit allows for ulternative performance. For 
example, ''Prior to the end of the couise the student will, 
oj his own volition, attend a concert, begin to tjke lessons 
on a muMt^al instniinent, read a biography of one of the 
grcjt composers, or giic \tmiiar ertdaHr o} hn hvtvmiu^ 
rui^rc appramiir oj rrunn- tn ihis case> tlie insJructoi is 
writing himself m .is the jnJge of wlhit altern4tive evtdeiKe 
lie will jccept 

ShonKI oj^h stiiiU-nt m j Lonrse he e\|)C^le<i to achieve 
ail objeetivt's"* 
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Tlte (inswcT lo this qucsiion depoi\Js on atuwers lo a 
number of other questions. How imponant is each objec- 
tive'' Thai IS. wouM tailure lo aiiain one objeciivo prejudice 
the SI u Jem's chances of attaining the next? If so, then each 
siudent must demonstrale achievement on each objective m 
sequence. This would be parlicularly UTrporlani m courses 
where a student would be i'airly'losi unless he ff^llowed ihe 
group^each step oi the way. 

Is the nmc fixed for completion of the course? If ihe 
siitdent may take a^ much time as necessary to fulfill ihe 
covrse objeclives, then he may reusonubly be expected lo 
leachaH^of ihem 

If the in^tnicior plots objectives m liierarchios that demand 
different complexities of thinking, Itc may subdivide his 
cxpei'iations accord ingly. For example Jie miglii ^tntiCipate 
thai 90 per cent of his class would attain all objectives tlia^ 
demanded "recall of data." whereas he miglit expect half 
his class or less I o attain the objecilves that require complex 
analyses, fn practice, this might suggest mdividuallzx^d sets 
of objectives. For details, see Appendix D, 

12 All karncTs do not Icjirn tn Ihtf way. t:ven if each 
siudent IS cxpcck^l lo deinonslrjio certain coinple,\ 
abilities, why should each be ret|tiireil logo throtigb the 
same instructional setjiience'' 

U (he c<?uKe IS designed to lead io pn^dujiions thjt evince 
par^uuLir c*^mplex skills, \ludents can be released from 
palicrned sequences ai any time thut ihey submit ihe 
lequiied conip(*MtKm or nnniuct. Lefs suggest j vjnable 
v;tloaidat 'vi'h ^indents entering und leavmg instructional 
sequuJK'es or courses ai different limes. Some students 
pr(^,ably need Jhe siep^hyAhjn instruction leading lo ilie 
^oR*plcx \k*IL**tliers may grasp the re^iuisiic knowledge all 
M t>TKC The insirutiois task is lo ensure that the siudenis 
lojrn WHlnn ilie hniiK of fejistbthty. he should select as 
rnjTH dUtitcnt media tomis and u.sk s^^qucn^es js required 
lor lh^^ tejrnni^ to iK^wr 
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13. In addition, to pljnniiig instruction arid communkMting 
e\peclalion$ to students, what otKer use^i might be 
made of objective^*? 

Sets of objectives have m4iny obvious uses. To aame a few* 
To counsel students mlo programs (*)Do you warn \o 
able to do tfmT'Y/Xo publicize courses or programs by 
distributing tbc* objectives lo prospective applicants; to 
allocate resources rationally by asking questions such as 
""What types of learning would be enhanced if we purehased 
certain pieces of equipment?''* to as'^ess relative standards 
between courses* in short, to communicate niueh infomia- 
turn aboai courses and programs -always within the con* 
lext of deliberate student expectations, 

14. What about grades;? Why not write a task to be 
pertormed under a certain set of conditions but allow 
lor variation \n criterion performance? 



When an instructor fails to set minimum expi^ctations, he jn 
effect jinticipates that students will distribute themselves 
along a i.urve or nomial probabilities regarding tiie degrees 
of competency they manifest bach stjudent is thrown into 
c jmpctidoh with alt others as thougS they were contending 
foi a finite amount of knowledge, as though there weje just 
so mucli knowledge to go around. Grade marking is a 
people -sort nig sysien^ specilymg objectives is an instruc- 
tjoiul pn>cess, il the criterion or standard of perionnanc^s 
tleXEble wtthin an objective, the objective's power as a force 
tor learning is reduced 

15 Some studtMUs simply will not or cannot IcMrn certain 
coiKcpts. How can jii tn^^trnclor commit himself to 
student ^ichic\t'fnent in advance of the course?- 



Ill prauae. the msiructor need noi make a firm com- 
mitmeni prior to fiis initial class meeting. Ife i.nn assess* ihc 
griMip eail> and then se#thc aiterra ol expected perlV>rnv 
.mce regjrding ht>w many and whicli objeciivcs the class 
\\'\\\ atiaovc atui the imnihers i f students who will achieve 
than Ai thai p(»mt, he mu^^i not only conimumc^ite Ins 
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anticipations io his class, he must bcheve them himself. 
Setting complete sets of specific objectives in Uus fashion 
may be the single most significant thing an tnstruetor can 
do to efTfecl learning. 

This last point deserves some elaboration. When an instruc- 
tor builds 3 course and plans assignments^ he makes many 
:)$suinptions. He assumes that the students already have a 
cerijin>level reading ability, time to $tudy,.motivation to 
]eanu and particular powers of reasoning. He further 
assumes that his students will tend to remain seaied for 
fifty minutes, will listen, and will keep their minds from 
wandenng excessively. Frequently, he even assumes that 
they will be, as interested ni what he has to say as he is» 
himself. 

Why not make one more assumption then? Assume that a 
specified por cent of the class will achieve certain objec- 
tives. Bas<^ the assumption on knowledge oNyplcai student 
populauons. entrance test scores, or the way the class 
**feels'^ the first day. Use as further input to the assumption 
the per cent of previous classes thaif achieved similar 
objectives tu iIk* l^^ist. Then set a target regarding the r 
number of students who will achieve the objectives (see 
Appendix B). 

Some evidence is accumuJaUng which indicates that stu- 
dt*nts actually (earn more when instructors expect learning 
from them [29] If this is so, then an advance commitment 
u> specified por cents of the class attaining certain 
ohjectives becomes an in.egral pan of the teaching process. 



Further fcffects 

Iho th'linition iind use of specific objectives has many 
LoncvmiitjrUs In addition tu thost alrciidy mentioned* there are 
hr[>jdcr imphuitioiis whicli warrant consitlcriition; 



A ^.t^tiUnTjmg dulog on institutional go;ils and Pur- 
pf^se\ rvitphi well cii^uo one that would bo baseiit on 
jt^ual ^>inci^nies 
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Gaps and overlapping? m the currkulum may be 
identified ?nd reduced. Is ihe collect; coniimUing too 
much time and resources to certain goals^ not enough 
to others? 

Organizational patterns and physical plant arrange- 
ments inay be planned in terms of what is actually 
happening to the students. Resources m^ be ration- 
ally applied. 

Methods and media rnay be selected and u$ed 
according to their demonstrated value. A whole bas's 
for experimentation ise^ablished. 

The stage is set for a ''Pass Only" marking system: 
grade marking as a student-sorting device may dis- 
.appear. 

Test construction and scorir^ can shift from a 
normative base to a criterion-referenced system. 



Although the implications could be extended, thisJist strves 
to re\edl tfte magnitude of the process and its potential effects. 
Writing the objectives should not be taken lightly. Rather, the 
pfdutue i^huuld be exdmined in terms of the influence it can have 
on dn institution's or an individual instructor's every activity. 




Chapter Six 

Criticisms 

and Caveats 

> 



All k nol onc-sidedv The process of specifying objectives has 
its shortcomings, and certain criticisms are valid> However* in 
assessing otyections> it is important to separate the legitimate 
contentions from those that are offered as unwarranted excuses 
for maintaining an institutiona! or individual status quo. 

Most of the objections usually raised can be understood in 
view of the present college tjontext. The preparation of sets of 
objectives re(|ijircs much effort on the part of instructors who 
v^ork in mstitiitions thiit do not topically reward this behavior 
C urrci:Mv. rnost College instructors arc employed* ietaiiicd> and 

U 
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bupporlcd babCb other thjn iheir demonstruled ability to cJefinc 
and to Ldube leuming. ITie responsibilities of their positions 
involve them in a hosl of tasks only peripherally related -o** 
freqiienlly totally unrelated to instruction, Moreover, few 
mblruLlors Lhoobe lo enter the prolebsion for the exprebb purpose 
of *Vausing ledming," Their perceptions of ''teaching" and the 
''teacher s role'* are at variance with the definitions and phii- 
OM>phi*-aI btdHLe on which the process of specifying objectives ib 
founded, Objettions to bpecified learning on these baseb cannot 
readily be countered except by appealing to the instructors' sense 
of profesbionahsm. Nevertheless, certain valid criticisms may be 
ratbed and some of them will be considered in this chapter, 

One reasonable objection abates to the matter of outcomes* 
that cannot be specified either because they are unanticipated or 
be<uaube they defy measurement. Another ib that it is not possible 
to establish causal relations between student learning ?nd the 
institutional or instru<^tional environment. Both these objections 
may be countered, yet not completely overcome. 

Ever\' program has unanticipated outcomes. Every course 
leads to changes Jn student attitudes or beiiaviors that are not 
measurable. Tlus may be granted. However, objectives are targets, 
pla<jes whea' evdkiation <.an begin. They should not be construed 
as oxtlusive ends, and a;>sessment of institutional impact need not 
be Lonfined solely to measuring attainment of pre-set objectives, 
Furtlur, the practice of defining outcomes usually leads to the 
scleLti-m and use of bette** measurement device^. Even so. much, 
perltjpb nioit, of the learning that occurs in any course is either 
unantkipateu or unmeasured or both. 

The question of *-ausal relationships betv^'cen teaching and 
kMrnmg can be countered only by acknowledging the ^^xistenceof 
dijubt. l^tabhshing the relalionships between any act and any 
coi.scqueiKe Is at best a tenuous undertaking. The objectives aa^ 
the assumed ends of the instructional effort. Perhaps the students 
would h*ive Irarned \vh«t they did even if thea' had been no 
'tcashing/* Perhaps not. \Vc *.an never know lor certain. Ncvertlic- 
kss. aithcnigh pe^jplc ma> learn whether or not they are taught, 
instruction by deliniMon a purpose tul ende ivor must be 
dcMgned ro leid somewhere And objectives aic unparaltctcd tools 
hH planning mstu* t(ori. 
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Although thcM.' ;ire reasonable criticiMii^ of ohjective^ js 
stattMiients of nuiiifi-st behavior, they do not ^pejk to the other 
function^^ of objectives. In addition to their obvious 
objectives serve a!so as liberating forces, mitigating the untoward 
effects of required courses, grades, mandated ;jtfendance. and 
professors who, consciously or otherwise, attempt to mystify or 
contuse students. Their broader pur]>oses seem effectively to 
contra\ene the objections based on the unmeasurable outcomes 
and the unproviible eause-effect relationships. 

One tenable criticism ol the process is that educational 
institutions should be dedicated to enhancing the individuation 
process. In thi^^ ease, iiistrtietors may genuinely desire to enhance 
stitdeni learning, but the> may see learning as an input to student 
sclf-acluali/ation. Aeeordiiigly, |hey may wish to vskirt the process 
of goal-setting and attempt to vvork directly with the student as a 
way of aiding his personal growth. 

Instructors who adhere to this position believe that it is never 
possible for anyone to seltct objei^tives for anyone elst;; on the 
contrary, each person must be provided with some form of climate 
or environntent th,Jt allows hini to select experiences pertinent to 
liis <^wn development. All education is process, never goal. 
Further, this argument contend- that alt learning is self-directed, 
I hat the indiv idujl is a Lreati\e, dynamic being generating lirs own 
growth No one can leach anything to anyone. Chiingc must be 
inteinally generated 

( hange e\trmsicall> mdu(.ed versus development intrinsically 
ongmated, goal \ersus process these are valid concerns. In effect, 
thc> seem to deny all curriculum and instruc*ion. And objectives 
do suggest curriculum and inshuctional seqi'ences. Can these 
app.[renl polar positions be reconciled? 

One answer might be to assume it net-e^-^siiry for people to 
l^-arn to use tools language, poetic forms, the ability to think 
entically and tn know liow to apply these tools to a varivty of 
prohkMn-^soKuig HHjanons. h\ahng to gain the u.se of these "tools 
o( the race" mjy wt-U ret,tnl mdividual de\elopment. If this js so, 
the definct} outuMues appioat.h may be seen as a relcasmg agent 
stunnlUing certain lonus o< learning which, in turn, enhance the 
devolopmenttil pnxcs^ 
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. Oy^ctwes, the ends of instruction, thus beLOtne fHeans; the 
jppjrcnt product bccomeb part of tlie process. When objectives ;jre 
seen only ^tJtement^ of outcomes, the criticism outlined here 
^ems to reject their use, WIk^q t\\ty jre perceived as inputs to 
Icjrning, the objectives become integral agents of the develop- 
mental process* 

Another tenable criticism relates to both institutional and 
individual fuQctioning. Ambiguous goals and aims have great 
defensive value, it is impossible for a critic to snipe at a college 
course or program with any great ^legree of accuracy if he does not 
knov^ what the curriculum is designed to accomplish. If we say 
''students v ;ll learn to communicate effectively, to think crit- 
iLaU>, and to appreciate democracy,'' but stop short of translating 
those goals into specific objectives, who can argue .that the 
students do not so communicate, think, and appreciate? The 
accusation that they have not reached those cognitive, and 
affective states of mind is easily rebutted if for no other reason 
than that the charge must be based on terms and data capable of 
widely varying interpretation. 

A corollary to be cotisidered here is thsit once outcomes are' 
specified, the instructor must stand ready to defend each of them* 
Nebulous concepts are great for public relations. Anyone who 
challenges the indtviduars statement that he intends to lead his 
stMdents to "exercise rhv privileges and responsibilities of demo- 
cratic citizenship'' is attacking Flag 'Day and the fourth of July* 
But tr;inslate that exercise into particular habits of voting, 
camptugiung and becoming involved in public is^^ues. and someone 
in the college or in its supporting c^smmunity will not approve* 
Once communicated, specific objectives will be questioned, and 
the tnure su^^ccssful the instructor is in bringing his students to the 
abilities and tendencies 10 perfonn designated tasjcs, the more 
intense the ^luestioning will become* Paradoxically, ambiguity, 
meftlcieney, and instRictional procedures of unknown effect ,ire. 
in this ease, sturdy defenses* ' - 

Other matters concern tiie instructor more penvonally* As 
long as he latts to define his objectives in precise terms, jie Uoc^ 
not have to face up to his own motives. He can always delude 
himsell as to hLs real worth as a teacher by ^ying. *i put a vision 
of truth and beauty before m* students, i am truly *sorry most of 
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Ihcm could nol grasp it. but lhat's Ihe way it goes," Wlicn he 
writes objectives and makes advance commitment to student 
learning, he is forced to spell it all out. to acknov^ledge his actual 
intentions. Does he wanf lo teach br to sort? , , , lo enhance or, to 
deny*^ For many people this form of introspection is norcasy.for 
some, it may be impossible. 

There are other matters of particular import to the' 
institution as a whole. Once objectives are spelled out in specific, 
measurable temis, instructional methods become considerably 
more efficient. Having gone through the deliberate.. process of 
constructing the objectives, instructors become intense'ty aware of 
what they are trying to do and seek more appropriate ways of 
doihg it. They may desire to prepare r^^oducible media 
so that when they find effet^tive means of mtj^ng their objectives, 
Ihey can use the materials again. Their requests for mechanical 
equipment must be, weighed on tht: ba^ of demonstrable value. 
One or more measurement specialists Jijve to be assign^jd to liefp 
them gather evider.je of student' ^nievement. The work of the- 
college research director gains ne\y, dimension, for it involves liim 
in student fo{lowUps, item analyses, and a host of activities that 
directly aid the instructional/itaff. These represent adjustments 
which must be made within the framework ofjexisung educational 
structures as instructors, w/^rking individually and in association 
with their fellows^ proceedio define outcomes. 

These are some <^ the considerations tt*<it arise once 
objectives are defined. Specifying obje*:tives nrieans examining 
student change rather than teach.r perfomjancc*. It means sharp- 
ening our views of students looking past their implied abilities to 
their specific actions, beyond their unkno\vn attitudes to tlieir 
observed behaviors. It is itself a major part of the instructional 
process and, in the context of today s colleges^ its benefits far 
outweigh Its drawbacks. 
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specimen 
Objectives 



This chapter includes more than 100 k)ecimen objectives^ 
most of which were' culled from course outlines prepared by 
people teaching-Or preparing to teacl^-in junior and senior 
iCOllege^ Many of these outlines^ each including lai^e numbers of 
additional objectives, are avajjable (ronl the ERIC (Educational 
Rcspurccs information Cepter) Document Reproduction Service. 
A listing of the courses they cover and details on how they may be 
obtained is provided in Appendix E. . / 

The objectives reproduced here/ are not meant to serve as 
complete sets or sequences tO|be adopted bj' college instructors, 
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They are specimens only* listed to depict certain classification 
schemes and to portiay some of the variety of objectives possible 
witjiin a consistent fonnat. As you read through them* note 
particularly the level? of complexity of thought or attitude which 
the student must manifest if he is to attain the objectives 

^ satisfactorily^ AlthougJi some e^mpirical work on validating various 
hierarchical schemes has been dpne [19], for most instructors* 
purpO£>es, the classification's can best be^viewed a$ logical orderings 

^nly. Try "not to be iiifluence^ji by the subject areas for which the 
objectives were written origiriaily, j^quently^ 9bje^;tives prepared 
by instructor teaching courses in academic disciplines! other than 
your own^ may well be adopted to fit your o^n courses and your 
own purposes, ^ 

One more caution-don*t get snarled in the language. For 
example* * - 

Without aids or references, given any quadratic equation » the 
student will derive the correct solution- | 

Some instructors might quarrenvith ihe word> "derive/" preferring 
to substitute 'Vork out** or *'solve for/* However, the terms used 
matter little unless the intent' is changed. If the studen): knows 
what heMs expected to be able to do at the end of a given unit> the 
objective has served it? purpose, 

SECTIC(N A; SINGLE TASK VS. PRINCIPLE DEMONSTRATION 

' Can students memorize the response? to tasks cal, J for in 
the objectives and avoid learning the ^principles? As Thomdike 
[31] put i^, ^H'he crucial indicator of a student*s understanding of ^ 
a concept, ^a principle^ or a procedure is that he is able to apply it 
in circumstances that are different from lhos.e* under which it was 
taught/* ; 

This group of objectives illustrates the difference between 
specifying objectives that cat! for single tasks and those that 
demand* knowledge of tfte principles underlying the tasks. In the* 
first example in each pair, the student may answer satisfactorily 
by memorizing the correct Responses; in the second, jKe must 
demonstrate that he knows the rules governing the situation. 
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Froiii a Courseln-French 

Coal: The student will be able to conjugate French verbs. 

V ■ ■ ■ 

Single ^ask: Given the verb ^'parler/' the student will conjugate it in 
writing in the present^ iniperfect> and future tenses^ with 90% accuracy '' 
in class.* • . ^ 



TPrinciple demonstration: . Gmnmty regular*'cr** verb, the student will 

conjugate it in writing iif the present* imperfect, and future tenses, with , 
905i accuracy in class, , - . i ' * 

From a Course in English ■ 

Coal: ''The student will be able to apply the principles governing 
topip sentences, . . ^ 

jingle ta^k: Given the topic sentence, '*lt was a dark and stormy ntgitt/' 
, he will write a relevant paragraph. _ ' . 

Principle demonstration: Given any topic sentejte, he will write a 

-refevant paragraph. ' \"; 

From a Course in Zoology 1 . .* 

/ 

Coal: The student will understand the physiology of cells. 
* 

Single task: In class* given a diagram, the student will taiel the parts of a 
unicellular amoeba aiid a lettuce cell* witholit aids and with IG0% 
accuracy. « 

Principle demonstration: Given a photograph of any cell in class* the 

student will note whether ilt ts an animat or plant cell* and will name its / 
parts-without aids and with 90?& accuracy, , . ' / 



' From any Course in Which the Scientific Approach IsTapght 

Coal: The student will understand the relationships among* and 
the appropriate uses of, elements in a scientific approach 
to problem solving. 



4 ' 
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Single task: In class, given the (1) data» (2) ^alyttcal procedures, (3) 
conclusion, and (4) hypothesis for a specific problem^ ilie student will 
select the appropriate statistic out of 5 alternatives. 

Principle demonstration: In class, the student will $e!cct the .appro* 
priatc 5th element for a specific problem, given any 4 of the following 
elements of that pr^em: (i) data; (2) ^anatyttcai procedures, (3) 
conclusion^ (4) hypo1he3is» and (5) a{y)ropriate statistic. 

Froni a Course in English " ' * 

. ' * 

Goal: The student will be able to define a^d organize structural 
and mechanical elements of English senterices. 

Single task: In class^ the student will underline the j/crb or predicate in 
each of 10 sentences given in his workbo^k^ with 100% accuracy. 

Principle demonstration:. In class» the student wilt be able to pick out 
^nd underline the verb or predicate in arty given English sentence, with 
100% accuracy- ' ^ ' 

From a Course in Speech * 

\ . 

Goal: The student will understand the eiements of puMie 
* speeches. 

Single task: In class^ the student will complete a 25*itcm trtie*false quiz 
tj^at consists of evaluation of a certain guest speaker. Yhis quiz will 
. include questions on the organization and content of his speech^ 
includ^g internal consistency, contents, and empirical evidence; the ^ 
spt-aker's voice, articulation^ and platform mannerisms; and his use of 
audience feedback to adjust the quality of iiis speech. 

, Principle demonstration: When called on after the speech ofany class 
^member, the student will give a verbal analysis ^nd a critique of the 
speaker. incLudir^ comments on speech content and organization, find 
the speaker's delivery and gestures. 

From a Course in Business Adtnintstratton 

Goai The student will examine the lethtca! conduct of American 
business. 
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Single task; In class, each student will wnte'a lS0*l50^word paragraph 
identifying at least 3 ethical violations mentioned in the article^ 'The 
Electrical Industry Price Conspiracy.'- ^ . ' ♦ 

/ ; / ' ■* ' ' ' 

Principle demunstration: Outside of class, the studCT\t wUl refer to the 
Business Index of Periodicals in the Library and will find 2 examples of 
business ethi(^in articles in current business magazines such asFor/une, 
Forbes, or Time* He will write a 15(S250*wor4 paragraplf comparing the 
2 Situations and ihe ethical values involved^ -i 



SECnON B: VARtETY INTASk 

Do all the objectives call for the same type of responses? 
Task variety may be built into a course by using objectives that* 
demand different kinds of performaiKe, These may stem from th(; 
same^general goat btit *they allow the student to demonstrate his 
capability in a ^rariety of situations. 

/ 

• ■ f 
From a Course in Chenjistry - , * » 

Goal: The student will understand the pioggs^F electroplating. 

* • 

K 'Outside of class, the student will draw a diagram to 
illustrate a simple electroplating apparatus and how it 
. / * works. He will label the components, including the/solu* ^ 
tion, chemical compound, and idirecttoa of the electric 
current-with 100S& accuracy. 

2. In class, the student will write a description of the process 
of electroplating anJ explain how it works. He will gjvc 1 
example. THis will be in SO words or less and will take IS 
miniftos.' 

3. When called on in ciass^ Ijie student will explain the process 

of electroplating. He will tell how to set up equipment for ^ 
the process and how it works^with no more titan I error of 
, procedure or omissionJn the explanation. 

4. In class, given the necessary materials^ the ^studcnt will 
' demonstrate the process of electroplating by assembling the 

materials and plating 1 piece of metal, explaining each step^ 
with no more than one error in proceduig^ fact^l hour. 

! ^ 
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Ea^i^ of the^ four" ()bjectiv^s above is a different way of 
demdjistrating understanding* 'Note that in Objective Four the 
student, has moved beyond pen and pager description and is 
demonstming a manipulative skill 

\ ' ' . ■> * ' " ^ 

From aCoutseJn English 

Goal: ^ the studpnt will understand the use of affective language 
and rhetorical devices in written commijnication. y^" 

'^1. In ciassj liven a list of 10 lemfe basic to the study Tof 
affective communication, ttic student wiU^efine 6 of ttiem. 

2. Hie student will i/iUticipate in a class discussion in which 
the affective language In' a given essay is analyzed. The 
discussion will Include the types» intent^ and apprdpriate* ^ 
ne$5 of the affective language used. . 

3. Outside of class^ the student will write a 400400^ord 
paper in which he analyzes the use of affective-language and 
rhetorical devices in an advertisenjent he has selected from 
a -nev/spaper or* magazines The essay will discu$s the 
advertisement's use of connotation^ figurative languag^^ 
direct address^ inference^ and poetic devices. 

4. Outside of class, the student will write a 500-700-word 
persuasive essay. He will employ affective Unguage and 
rhetorical devices to sway the reader to his point of view. 
The argument will be emotional rather than rational. 

From a Course in Business Adniinistration 

Goal: The student will examine the ethical conduct of American 
business. 

L Outside ^f clais^ the student will devise a 5'to KMtem 
questionnaire dealing with a business code of ethics. He will 
mall these questiormalres to at least 5 local businessmen 
and will include self^add^essed* stamped envelopes for 
return of the questionnaires. The results w^ill be shared with 
the class during future seminar sessionsr^ 
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, - * " i ' : * 

%^ In class, 3 siudents^will repre£cnt^ployer» employee^ and 
cusioftief in a J(kninule role-play^g ^eri^if^ dealing with 
^ fraudulent advertising in a .bu^tij^ss; They will defjne the 
- -paranftters_of^he^tuationr' 

3, In class^^ .student wiU assign 4o each of 10 giVen 
statements 1 of the following t^nns: business ethics, ethics ; 
and > the law, professioijal statKutrds iii business, and 
conflicts of intcnst; 70% accuracy. 

4. Outside of class, the student will write a ISO^SOO^vord 
' paragraph describing what his own operating code of 

i - business ethics would be if he were th^ owner or manager 
of a business. His paper will include statements about the 
following^ responsibility to, the public; resffonsibilityio the • 
business profession; r'esponsibility to the stockholder (if 
aj^pUcable); statement_of iiis own (Personal values^ beliefs, 
principles, etc. * , ' 



From a Course In English 



Goal: The student will be able^to write appropriate topic 
* seritences for paragraph development of a thesis statement- 

Given a thesis statement In ch^> thc*itudcnt Vill select 
. < which of 10 given topic sentences are appropriate to the 
thesis statement. - >. 

2. Given an essay in dass,''jlhe student will underline the theMs 
statement and the 3 to^jc sentences in the 3 paragraphs of ' 
the cfsay. \ - 

3. Given a thesis statemeni^in ciass^ the student will Write 3 
topic sentences for paragraph development of the given* 
statement. ; ''^ 

4. Given an essay in class, the student will indicate wHich 
topic sentences (and paragraphs) are not appropriate to the 
thesis' statement. He will make brief conunents as to why 
they are not appropriate on the essay *s margins. ' 

From a Course in Health -> \ - 

/ ■ A 

Goal: The student i^Ul understand the various health services^ 
and the methods of HnHnciilg ,these, that exist in h1^ 
community- \ 

\ ^ 



^6 <?OBJ^CTIVES FOR COLLEGE COURSES 

1. !n class, the ^tudentvWill explain^ \\nthout aif/ type 
assistance^ the Blue Cross and Blue Shield health care plans 
to the other students. His examples will include types of 
cover^i enrollment proc^dur^s^ and approximate cost for 
benefits. ' , 

2. The studgit will visit and will gfve a brief verbal evaJuation 
of 3 healm care centers; iQcluded should be at least 1 phlld 
or adolescent clinic* His evaluation will include a co^^ 

* - - prison oflj^c quality ..<^lhe services,- v ^ , * 
. 3. Tn cbss^ the student wifl parti^ipafS in a 15-minute debate 
on the advantages and dlsadvaiitagcs of compulsory-nation^ 
al heauli insurance. His argument will'rehte to the effect of 
' compulsory national health iiisurance in present com^ 
* inuntty health smiths. ^ ^ ^ ^ . ^ 

4. The student will spend 1 entire day visiting soipe Institution^ 
invo|,ved in health care services and v/il| submit a 3-$^^^ . 
paper that describes how the staffs facilities, proccdoriis^ ^ v> 
pjjblicity^ and charges are appropriate to (he institution's 
clientele^ 

FrxunaCourseinArt ^ ; 

Goal!' The student will understand the 6 principles of design and 
will u^ theni in unified artistic copipositions. 

L The student will draw an example of each of the 6 ^ 
principles of deagn^ given the necessary materials (pencil 
and 9 X 12*' paper) and tt;^ definitions of balance, 
liamiony, variety^ movement^ proportion, and space- 
during 1 class iession. 

2* Thei student will illustrate each of the 6 principles of design. 
Udog geometric forms cut from constnicjtio;i paper^ he will 
glue Jhcm on a 9 x *12V paper that has been divided into 6 
space^-during ^] clas^pnfod. ■ ' 

3. In class, given 3 examples of eachiof the 6 pijnciples of ' 
design, the student will select the 6 best cxamples^^Hc will 
write^ statements about each» explaining why his chojce 
demonstrates the principle better than the alternative ones^ 
wiOi 67% accuracy.. 
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^ 4. The student will use *Jie^6^princq)lcs of design tcmalce a J 
unified anangem&nt that consists of human Hgures-^these . 
have been cut from magaztnes; Ite will also need glue attd 6 
J * X 9** paper. Balance^ harmony, variety, movement, piopdi 
tipn, and jspace will be obviously incorporated in th 
comppsition'-^duiing 1 class session. ^ 

Criterion: The Instnictor ^will determine whe^n the objective has beek 
■ . reachtfd. ■ ^ ' ,\ 



\ SECTION C: COGNITIVE CLASSIFICATIONS 

Many attempts to order objectives according to the relative 
complexitj^ of the tasks they demand have bee;i made. The most 
widely used classification scheme is fhe one described in Bei^amm 
S. Bloom's Taxoiiorny of Educational Objectives- h The Cogni- 
tive' Domain 14], The following sets of oBJectlves illustrate 
progressions iiccobeUng to the Taxonomy. ' 

) . ■ ! . , 

From a Course in Mathematics ^ ^^ ^ 

Goal: ^ The student will understan*^ the concept of the IQerivatiVe.j 

Knowledge: When given 14 temis concerned with concept 6fl 
derivatives (derivative, tangent line, differentiation, retatlv^ ttiaximum> 
etc) and the 14 formulas covered under this concept j[power fiprmula> | 
sum formula, chain rule, etc.)i the student will define 12of the l4 terms' 
in as few words as po^ble and will be able to ^tch'the 14 formulae 
with their names with accuracy, \ / ■ ' 



\ 



Comprehension: The student will interpret given eoticluslons and 

* prepare grapltlc representations of recorded equations in the following 
*ways: (1) prove 3 out of 4 exercises involving the comjKulty of a 

differential function correctly and In as short a method etfpossible;(2) 

* given a set of exercises involving the power function/ and the sum 
formula, he will ta^ these exercised and their given ans\^ and^ow 
how. thi^ answer was obtained* with S0% accuracy; (3) given a set of 
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functions, he will .show that^the graph of each of the functions has a 
vertical tangent line' at the Indtcatc4 point-with SC% accuracy. 

Applicatton: Jhe student wil) apply principles, fonnulas^or theorems to 
new situations by solving given problems involving derifetives, ^ftmntl 
ation^ increasing and decreasing fiinctions, and extiema, with 75% 
^curacy on each problem; and <he wiU grapK & out of lO-functions 

Analysis: Given theorems involving con'tkiuity, increasing and decreasing 

dinctions, and^^xtrema,^Ad proofs resulting fr^ these^ the student will 

distinguish the facts from ^ the hypotheses; draw conclusions from 
supporting statements; pick- assumptions that justify given conclusions- 
with7S%accurafiy one^ach it^. 

" Synthesis: Given 4 theorems ^that^e^has .never seen, the student wil\ 
fonnulate'a proof for each^eorem by drawing on elements from ' 
previous , sources and he will rate them together to form '*a. pattern 
proof—with 80% accuracy. . ^ \ ^ 

Evaluation: Given theorejns and proofs^ the student wil! explain in 
' writii^ his judgment as t ^ tl^ validity of the proofs and he will sumport 
this judgment as well as lefend or attack the given proof. He ffllu then 
^ determine which of several conclusions^is the lo^ca! o^i^to^will judge 
^^i^^ the accuracy of the' j^vel^ statement that ied"hinf'to^ick*4hat 
^conclusi^WSth 75% accuracy. ' 



From a Course m English/. , ^ 



i 

Goal' The student will^understand^the processes of inductive and 
deductive^^;easoning^ , ^ ^ v i * 

Knowledge: Given 6. tetms/hat are basic to th^ study of inductive and 
deductive reasoning, the ^iTudent will deflhe, any 4 of them» with 75% 
accuracy; timeltS'minute^s 

ColSi^ehension; K>iven 4.^ogisfps» ^e student will identify the 
. ^'middle tenn*' of each, witSTO% z^Mizzy\ tiin6 5 minutes. 



i y ^ / . ■ \ r : 

AppU^atiopf The studcpt jyill lis^tcrt to several letters read from the 
ediJorial-'jJSg? of a newspaper or'idsgajife'H^ ynH participate ia a^ 
iscif^on Hbout the type of logic .employed^ the. effectiveness of tlie 
evid^ce^and the validity of the argument/ . ^-^ . , * ^ 



Analysis: Outside of elass^ the student wiB write 200-3p(]U\*prd paper 
di^ussing the fallacies and pseudo-logic found ^iit an ^sis^ distnbi^tecl 
^eviously iir class. ^ , - . ^ , ''. ^^ 

Synthesis: , Outside of Mass, the student will write a 500-70(>jwotd essay^ 
^ presenting an argument^for or against capital punishment. Xiting 
^evidence from the assigned essays^ he will develop jiis^ argument 



'Inductively. 



Evaluation: The, student will participate in a, class^ discussion on the 
validity and effectiveness of the^guments preiented iit selected stOdent 
^' papers on capital puni^iment. Bi^comments will reveal an ability to 
. evaluate logical arguments. * \ " * ^ ^ ^ . 

, V \^ 

Froni a Course in Art ! ' \ 



Goa^ 



The student will be able to ^monstrate his under^ai^ding 
of color theory. ^ >V , 

Knowledge; Aft|f viewin'^g an iS^minute film that explains aijkd demon* 
/ strates color theory^, the studeiti^ will ^^or'rectly ^^answer a S^-itcm. 
' "multiple^choice qu^^ on the fundamentals of color theory^s Identifieil in 
/ thej^Un, ■ ■ \ 

Cqmprehension; Given the necessary equipment^ the student ^11 use 
the 3 p/imary colors and bjack and white Vo make a c|)[or charts 
cohsistii^ of the 3 ^./imary colors^ ^he 3 s^eondaiy colors, ^ rangp of 6 

^ values and 5 mtensities each, ^ , 



Application: Given the^ necessary materials; the stu<tent will glue a black 
and white photo clipt^ing from a magazme onto a 6x9** paper. He wil^ 
extend the blacky white^ and gray design of the ph(>to to cover the area * 
of lh<r paper with a relevant design-in class; 



100 ' ' ^ OBJEqrrVES FOR CQUEOE COURSES 

Anaiysijs^ Given the neces^'ry n;atermls^ the studeht wiirdisassemble a 

* colored magazincVclippLng into its ba£i<rTO^or values l^^teai^ng it into 
, ^ small pieces and sorting these according to color value, then he will 

assemble the piecesin a new arrangement^ a desigii based solely on the 
cplor values. * - » - ^ -!■' 

■N. ■:' . ■ ■. • ■- 

Synthesis^ Given the^ necessary niaterlHl3^ the student wiU'tnatch the 
. colors $>t a clipping a^^xtend them to cover the entire area ora6x$" - 
pAi^r to wiiich hefhas glued th^ clipping-during a 90-minu\p elm. 

Valuation: Given a 6 x 9** white paper*, te*mbera paintsran^^ ^j^iTsli^ the 
student will paint 2 samples of a ^-vv'ord'niessage covering Hie Entire 
paper: I using color \vith ^ stroag ai^d dear Lmpact^ and 1 usitig^color 
ineffectivejy: \ j . \ . \ ' ' ' " ^ 

^ ' ■ ' ^ ' \ ^\ ^ * . - 

Criterion: The injtryctor will determine when, the objective jias' beep . 

• achieved..-. 

From aCourse in Eoncation 

^- . . 

Goal: The student wfil understand th0 process or specifying 
, < objectives. * ^ \ ^/ ^ ^ , * 

^Know/edge; . in class, %ifhh no references, the studfent will listed define, 
in (^wordsor less, the 3 criteria for^ecific objectives, 

Comprehension: Giv^n a list of qbjectives, Ihe satudent will dis;in- 

gul^ bejweenithose which do and.^O^whichidp not meet the criteria 

for specific objectives. In flass, no /eferenpes. Not more tlian 1 erjor 

permitted. " * \ * J' * 

\ •» ■ * 

Application: *When presented with^any pjftial objective in class, the 

student will s^te verbally the reasons \vhy it fails V meet tho criteria 
and restate it property. No errors pemiitted\ ^ \ ' \ 

. • , " . ^ * \ \ 

Analysis:^ Given any goal staleraept, the. studwit will write a skt of 
' objectives that accurately assessv^hetheror nothe has attained the goal. . 
Outside of class with '80^ acctfracy* ^ \ * 

. - ■ y \. ■ ^ . 
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/ 

Synthesis: The student witl'pF^dre^a compfeteset of goals and objectives 
for a course in his own teaching field. Comprehensiveness, Teasibility, 
and accuracy will be assessed by.an experienced instructor in that field. 

Evaluaticm: Outside of ^lass, the^student will write a paper of 
■150-350wor<is takiii^ a {position on the use of objectives in^^hk <)wn 
teaching. Paper to include' at leasts aigumejits in favor of^ and 3 against 
■ the process./ 

From a Course in Business 

Goal: The student will understand the role and the functious-of a, 
manager. 

Knowledge; The student will define the term management in 25 words or 
less and with 100% accuracy* ' ' 

Comprehension: Given a random list of the functioi^s of managements 
planning^ organizing, controllings ai^d dlrecting-the student will define 
these functions in ranked order, with 100% accuracy. ^ ' 

Application: Given a SSO-word descrq)tlon of a management problem^ the 
student will write his own SO^lOO-word assessment of the cause o£ the 
problem, outside of class,.with 80% accuracy. \ 

Analysis: Given iO descriptions of ^tuati6ns^ the student will Identify in 
writii^ which items are conceptual, which are technical^ and which 
requlie the human skills of the manager, 809^ accuracy. \ 

\ ■ ■ 

Synthesis: Outside of class, the student will write a SOO^Cp^word essay 
on management as both ail art and a science, including tllustiative 
anecdotal ^tuations. \ 

; ■ . , ■ ^. 

Evaluation: Given a list of 4 management tools, tlie student will wrhe a 
SO*lSO-word paragraph explainiiig the management function ^planning, 
organizing; controlling, directing) wherein each tool mighi be most 
effectively used with SO^ accuiitcy. 
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J?. 

From a Course in English - 

Goal: Ttie student will understand the Shakespearean sonnet. 



Knowledge: In dass^ the student will write verbatim Shakespeare's J4!?i7/re/ 
29,withOut aids and with tOO% accuracy. 



Comprehension: In class, tt^c student will paraphrase Sonnet 29, 
composing ar paragraph ;n conci^> modem piose, 150 words or 
Ie£$-without aids. 




Application; In class; the student will wilte an essay of 100*200 words 
describing a concrete situation which illustrates the emotional dilemma 
and resolution expressed in Sonnet 29. 




Analysis: In class, given a list ofpoetic elements (including rhyme scheme, 
sonnet form, metric substitutions, figures of speech, and imagery), the 
. student will indicate which ones apply to Somet 29-without ^ds and 
with 90% accuracy. ^ 

Synthesis: Outside of class, the student will compose an original sonnet 
that includes the elements of rhyme scheme, sonnet fonn, meter, figures 
of speech, imagery, and point of view^ > 

Evaluation^ In 1 cfass period, given various critical evaluations of J*!?/]^?/ 
29y the student will choose the most appropriate criticism and- defend it 
in a 250*35O-word essay by explicating illustrative textual quot^ 
supporting its contentions and by briefly explaining his objections to the 
other critical evaluations. 



SECTION D: AFFECTIVE OBJECTIVES 

The students may be able to perform when required to do 
but^how do they really feel about the subject? Objectives that 
consider "affect'* xmy be used in certain situations. Attaii^nent 
may be assessed by such means as questionnaires^ journal checking 
or observations. 
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From a Course in Art 

Goal: The student will value art activities and art experiences and 
demonstrate his interest in these activities. 

1 . In class, the student will demonstrate his interest in art 
activities by listening to project directions^ by asking 

' questions when perplexed, hy foilo'.ving directions, and ky ' 
completing each project; . , \ 

2. The student will demonstrate his interest in pursuing art 
activities by remaining after class to complete projects and 
by dojng art work outside of class that was not assigned. 

3. The-student will demonstrate his conscious use jof the 6 
principles of design/in art work which he has completed 
that was not p^rt of assigned projects. He will question or 
discuss the use of the 6 principles of design tnliis and 
others* art work, during the semester. 

4. During the semester and after^ the student will demonstrate ' 
his internalization of the values of seasitively seeing and 
responding to his environment and^ to art work by any of 
the following activities: 

^ a) making art products after the semester has ended 

b) ^ attending art exhibits I 

c) reading books and articles about art ^^^.-^-^^ 
^ d) enrolling In advanced art courses.^^-- 



From a Course in Business Administration * 

Goal: The student mil be aware of the -functions of personnel 
offices in business and will relate this knowledge to his 
own career plans. \ 

K In a special 2-hour evening session, the student will listen to 
a discussion of the personnel functions of the service 
division presented by an employment manager of a large 
corporation. 

2. The student will volitntariiy ask questions about the 
corporation's hiring practices, salaries^ fringe benefits^ and 
^ other personnel policies* 
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3« The student will voluntarily take notes when^the guest 
speaker describes the employee qualifications that 'his 
y corporation desires. ' , ^ . / . 

4. When polled verbally, at I^ast 1/3 of the students wUl ask 
the instructor to invite guest speakers from the personnel 

. departments of other businesses. 

5. In a written assignment that discusses future career plans, at y 
* least 2 ^students wilJ Indicate" their aspirations toward a 

career in the field of business personnel. 



From a Course in English ^- . . ^ ' 

Xjoal: Thcstudetu will value the sound and rhythm of poetry. 

^ 1, The student will listen to a poem and a sl^tort prose work 
r^ad aloud in class. He will listen for the diffcfence in the 
^ rh^^thm and ^yme and will participate in a general 
discussion afterwards, indipating awareness of the rnythm' 
and rhyme^ 

1, Following an oral reading of a V^^m in clas^, tlie student 
^will participate in a class dlscus^on of the use of ihythm 
and rhyme. 60% of the class will participate on a voluntary 
basis. 

3. Dunng the 3-week unit on poetry, the student- will 
voluntarily read a poem ot{^side of class. In £i genentl class 
discussion, he will indicate his response to the poem. 

4. Duiing the term at least 1/4 of the students will voluntarily 
submit original poems or song lyrics. 



From a Course in Health ^ ^ 

Goal: The student will acquire personal habits conducive to a 
state of excellent physical healtii, 

1 . The student will indicate in class discusdon that he is aware 
' of the fact that cigarette smoking is hannful to health since 
it is a causal factor in cancer an(l heart disease. ^ 
' 2. The student will indicate in a daily journal that he sleeps at 
' least 8 hours every^i^Ight and eats 3 iiutritiorially balanced 
meals every day. 
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- 3. In ,his daily journ4f' the student will indicate that he 
brushes his teeth after every mealrHisconsutnption emries 
' will include a minimum of confections and sugapsweetened * 
beverages^ ■ " i 

4, The student^will include the appointment cards fromWs 
twice-yearfy dentist check-up ,and his yearly physical 
e:^amination. He will :ilsainclude a document of the results 
of hi^ryeariy chest X-ray, . 

5, it the student smokes cig^rettes> he \viU stop smoking prior 
to the end of ihe tenn. ^ 

^ ^He will not imbibe enough alcohol to be tested as ^Sinder 
the influeftoe of alcohol,*' at any time within one year of 
completing the course. 

From a Course in Literature - 

Goat: 'The student will appreciate twentieth*century^ American . 
literature. - j 

1; "Altltough a poetry unit Is not included in the"ii»urse> 
student shaSI . voluntarily read at ^ least 3 poems by 
contemporary American poets before the end of the term. 
"1 2, ( e student shall elect to take asecona course In American 
literature wittun i year after completing this course^ 

3. The student shall volun|arily^ead an average of 3 contem^ « 
porary American novels per year Ofver^ the next 4-)(^ar 
period. 
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SECTION E: UNCLASSIHED OBJECTIVES 

I 

The following tnisceUaneous objectives may be useful in 
illustrating some tasks or situations not outlined in the previous 
sets. 



From a Course in Written Composition 

Goali The student wiii know.tjie meanings of sbme of the terms 
used to describ^e writing. , 
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X - . • . 

1. Given a list oi tenns used to describe wiitLng and a list of 
their definitions^ the student will match correctly each term 
with its definition. 70% accuracy* No refeiencf^s. 

2. Given a list of rhetoricai devices and a series of sentences 
^ ' lUustratins thein^ the student will match correctly each 

. ^ device with its example. 70% accucacy* Mo references. 

Goal: The student will understand diffterent types of sentences. 

Qjhren any 10 simple sentences, the student will expand 
them into more complex sfatementsby addingdetails. 705& 
accuracy. Dictionary may be used. 
?. Given 10 se^t^nces cfescribing specific events^ the student 
will write staten\ents expressing generalizations derived 
from the events. 50% accuracy* Any reference m^y be mtd. 

Goal: The student will write 2 papers, 1 illustrating "meaning," 
the other, "feeling." 

1. Given an abstract word or concept, the student will write 
an^essay explaining its ji^aning in 2 or more htslcrical 
contexts* Essay to include the circumstances of the use of 
the word> the manner of its use, the Intent of the use and 
the effects.of its use. Out of class; 250^700 words. 

2. The student will write a description of an emotion jie has 
felL Description to include situation tn which the emotion' 
was aroused, contributing and immediate causes, and the 
phy^cal manifestations of the emotion. Out of class; 
150400 words. ^ 

Goal: The student will recognize the poetpr in tfie lyrics of 
popular music. ' ^ 

Outside of class^ the student will write a 500^00-word 
essay in which he compares the general poetic qualities of 2 
popular song^ His essay will indicate which song has more 
effective pOetiy and the reasons for his choice. 
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Fromva Course in Architectural Drafting 



Goal: The stndent will be able to use materials basic to mylar 
film rendering. ' ■ \ 

U Oir vellum paper, he will nse 1/16" zip-a-line tape to 
delineate, the walls of a givefl^house plan. No gross errors in. 
size of dwelling and no errors in intersections of walls and 
coiners permitted. 
' % Using fHress-oa^ letters, he will label each area of a given 
dwelling. No errors in spelling or in application of letter^ 
pern titled. ■ 

From a Cour^ in Materials of Eiigineeriiig 

Goal: The stndent (viU know certain properties of ferrous metals, 

1. He will list 8 (of the 16) mkrostructnral constitnents of 
ferrous metals. No references, 10 minntes. ' 

2. Given a {list of 5 microstructnral constituents of fenons 
metals, Ke wUl write a iO^SO^word description of each of ' 
those coiistitnents to be fonnd in a given annealed steel. IS 
minntcs, no references. 

From a Course m Biology 

Goal: The student will understand fundamentals of respiration. 

1. Given the respiratory rate for a certain animal Imder 
optimal condition^ he will write the temperatnre nnder , 
which that rate is most likely to occnr. No re^rences^ 
criterion ±.3**, . 

2. Given a list of plant parts, he will select the part ^^^ere 
photo^nthesjs occurs at the greatest rate. 2 minntes, no - 

. rc^rences. 

3. Given a list of chemical componnds, he wiU select 1 that is 
fjDnnd at each step in the process of respiration and 1 that is 
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found at each step\^ the process of photosynthesis. 5* 

minutes^ no refei^nces, S0% criterion. 

• '■ * 

From a Course in Elementary Statistics 

o 

Goal: The student will understand the usage of soixfe terms basic 
to the study of Statistics. 

. 1. Given a list" of 10 terms, he will imtch 9 of.them with the 
correct deflnitionSi. 10 nunutes, no references. \ 

2. Given 20 different groups of data, he will not^ for each 
whether they are continboiis or discrete. l6 minutes, no 
references, SOSS criterion. 

3. , Given 20 different numbers, he will write Jor each tha 

number of significant Ogures in it. 7 minutes, no references, 
90% criterion. 

/ . - ^ ^ 

trom a Course in Speech ^ 

Ooal: The studen( will understand the process of Small group 
discussion in solving problems. 

1.. In class, when directed to do so, students will form in'to 
groups for the purpose of ^vlng small-group problem* 
solving exercises. ^ 

2. Given a leadership checklist containing 25 quaUties of ^ 
dynamic leatfership, the students wiU complete the list^ ^ 
markiig each quality with a 'V^s** or **no/* The person 
with the least number of "uo^ answers will assume 

I leadership of the small^up discussion. ^ 

3. Each discussion group will select a current problem that is 
peftinent to a controversial Issue In the community or on 
campus. After 6 class meetings, each group will arrive at a ^ 
hlgh^t^ality solution to the problem, based on research, 
analysis, and logic. 

4. Using the research, group discussion, analysis, and 
problcm*solvir^ techniques, each group will present its 
solution to the controversial problem to the rest of the 
class. Small^oup^scuision techniques will be used, and 
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' ■ / ' ' ' ^ ^ 

the students wiU demonstiate^(heir ujider^aji'ding of ihe ^ 
issues involved^ the serious ini|ihcations of .the problem^ and 
the necessity fgr its solution. * ' ^» ^ 

5^ As a voluntary e)etenslon beyond the small'gioup-discussion 
unit^ the st^d^ts^will. attempt to pu^t the group^s assess 
ment of the problem '^d'tne solution Jntoaction^by such 
activities p cifculating petitions, making speeches, wilting 
letters to public officials/etc;' ^ . - - ^ 

.... r 



From a Course in Written Composition 



W^en it is possible tp avoid tieing the objectives and the 
^te^U>ook togetheflt is better to avoid doing so. For exai^Ie; 

^ 1. The student mu describe an= object in a well-ptiganized 
' ^ theme of75'150v/ords, written In «ass^ Any refer8|iice may 

b« used. Description wilJ |pftow the outline on p- 94^ no. 4» 
of tiie ifxU / ' , ^ , - ^ r 

- ' 2, The studei^t wfu describe an object in a well-orpntzed 
theme of 75-1 50 words written iaclass. Any jefereAce may 
be used./ I>escTiption will include: ^bimenslonV colors^ 
shapes, ^laterial, composition, ''how the object is put 
tpgetiieif, and the relation of Its parts, \) r 

The second 'objective is better sthted because it is self^con^ 
tained, / » ; \ J , ' : * ~ ^ 

I ■ ^ - v:; • . ■ 

\ .From a Cc/urse in Literature 
(Adapted from Instructional Objectives Exchange; see p- 133-) 

Goal/ The student will understand , that the'Jmeaning^f aj)oem 
/ can exist on mor^ than one level - 

Objective; Given a poem in class, the student \viU write'a 200-300AVord 
essay explaining the poem (1) on lis Hterd level; (2) on its figurative 
level, u$ing for evidence of this latter meaning the particular symbol or 
^ symboUc cluster through which it is expressed; (3) on 0ie personal leveU 

■* 

J- 1 , 
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relating^a question .suggested by the poem to the. individual's own 
experiences, or observations; - r ^ , ^ 

/ Goal: The student will ibiderstand the relationship between 
i * figurative mnguagp and meaning in poetry. 

Objective: Given a poem in class^ the stud^t will orally. Identify and 
explicate important figures of speech such as metaphor^ simite^ 
hyperbole, apostrophe^ persoiUftcation, metonymy^ etc.^ in terms of the 
^fe^i^ and ideas centred in each and their importanee to th^ meaning 
■ of the poem, " 

Goai\ The student will be able to apply a piocess. for the 
evaluation of a poem. v ■ * 

tt . ' 

Objective: Outside of class^ given an iinfamiliar poem» the student will 
^ write a 500^30-woid essay evaluating its success. He will aRpiy the 
following criteria: (1) Are tite word choices^ the'use of images^^nd the 
figures of speccfi fresh? Are they consistent with one another arid with 
-the apparent intent of the whole poem? (2) Is there a unity betwen the 
form *(i.e., repetitive sounds diction, imagery^ structure) and the 
content? I'^S) 'Does the poem, avoid sentiinentdityj ov^r-didactidsm, 
\ overblown rhetoric^and tdt£i(^ss? ' ' 

Goal: The student will understand the gemes of the novet and 
the conventions associated with each genre. 



Objective: After reading a novel, the student will'be given a description of 
the genre in which the novelmay be classified Jn a 100*SOO*word paper 
written in class, he will identify the conventions contained within the 
novel that link it to that genre. . ' ^ 

Goal: The student will understand the relationship between 
^^-^j setting and characters in the novel/ 

Objective; After reading a novel, the student will note the setting 
, geographical, occupational, historical and personal) and tell how it 
effects the characters; -that is, how the setting ejTccts motivsticm^* 
deci^ons, aspirations, and attiittdes toward life revealed by specific 
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characters in the rtoveK This objcctiva wiU be demonstrated by 
completion of a 10-item short answer quiz in class* 80% accuracy 
required^ - ' ^ , . i , . 

Goal: The student yiirunderstand the use of point of view in the 
novel ^ ^ ^ 

Objective: In class^ the student will Identify the point of view from which 
^ a given novel is told and will state, how this method of presentation 
affects thenovePs meaning In an essay of '500^600 words* 
^ * 

.Goal' The student will understand the conflict and tKe climax of 
a short story plot. , / ^ 

Objective: In chass^ the student will briefly state 'the conflict in a given 
short stoiy by identifying the opposing forces, He will state the point at 
which the technical climax occurs-in one paragraph of under 200 
word^. 'i- ^* r \ * ^ 

Goal: The student will recognize allusions to characiers and 
^ incidents in Gieek and Roman myths> ^ 



je^ve: 



Objective: In ctass^ given a reference to a short myth Qr to an incident 
from a longer myth^ the student will write an essay of 4O0-S0(Wotds 
cxpiicating the Mu^on in terms <^f the cliaracters and incidents of Greek 
and Roman mythology. 



■ V 

i 



Goal: The student will understand levels of usage^in dramatic 
^dialog. ' / ^ 

Objectiver ^When caUeSkon in class,,^lhc student will orally identify the 
lev^l or levels of usage within a ^veh pass^e from a play and explain the 
effects of the level of usage or the change in levels of usage. 

Goal: The student will be familiar with and apply a process for 
evaluating a work of non-fiction. 
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Objective: Given- a worJe of non4iction> the student will write a 
700^(KMvord essay wliicri applies the criteria cited below'lo evaluate" 
the effectiveness of the woik: * ^ 

3 ^* 'What purpose was accomplished by the ess&y (or other.^ork)? Is 
, ^> this th^ purpose Intended by the au thor? ^ ^ 

2, j\rc the techniques of presentation appropri ate to the purpose? ''^ 

* Is there a flaw m the preseAtation..that would prevent the purpose 
from being a«ompIishey'(e;g.,distordonoy^^ 

^ 4. Did the author express hini^lf cfearjy so that the audience for 
c ,^ nwhom he was writing could understand him? 
5, ; Did anything in your experience (te*, other work^y^ou.have raad^ 
things you have'^n^ beji^s you i)oJd) make the essay morej 
efTcctiye or le^s coiwbicing? (This last question requUes a subjective 
response^ in tenns of the student's experience rather than in.ternit^ 

^ of th^ essay itself.) 

■ . " " ^ ^ - - ^ 

- onefinalwor6_ \ 

in answering'^ these questioi^ the student nmst support hJs 
st^atements with references from Ithe text. . ■ 

The questidp^of qua^^y cr judgment; regarding thfe students' 
responses fr^ijuentiy, enters discussions about objectives. If the 
instructor cannot or will/not spell outiiis criteria for assessing the 
stuSetifc- worksite may wish to so^^s viz,; ^ . 

Oulsiae of class^ u^g any necessary ^jjefjprenc^, the student wlH 
write a compositJ^ that^I, e^i the day I rjeadjt, dectn to be 

• , imaginative apd^reativ^.: . ^ ■ ~ 



By, thus.^ckno^^edging that Us criteria are shifting and/or 
' \iftknowjgi to liimself, the ihsVru^tor has at least brought a 
^ dini^psion of Honesty into the jre^tionShip between him and his 
students. ^- ■ 




Objectives can be distributed in sets at the beginning of the . 
course or^ betteW^ still, alternative sets of objectives can be' 
distributed, mthme students, dectdittg which objectives they wish 
to achieve. In either case, however, because objectiveT must be 
justifiedv^n iaige measure, on their effec^orrsfjttdentJearning, ilrisr" 
important that they b^L^both-knoVm to, and understood by, the 
students ifftfdvance of the instructional sequences or, media., 
' A simple procedure to check student understanding is to 
^ - state each objective together with two possible test situations and 
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to ask the students ^yhich of the measurement possibilities assesses 
*the objective. For example: ■ - ' . 

1 . Objective: , In, class, with no referefnces the.student wilJ name 

the part5 o(^a solution. 

. Which of the following Item's test this objective? 

A) The substance that is dissolvcd-is'the-,,^^,^! , 

B) Sutistances that aie,not capable of mixing and forming a 
solution are . > ' 

A only 

^ Boniy ' ^ ' . 

■ Both ■ 

^ „ , , Neither | ' . . 

2. Objective: driven examples of ^ipstnictor rating, forms» the 

student will Hst, in 25 words or less, their po'tential uses and 
their shoxtcgmings-. 

Which of the following items tests this pbjective? 

A) . Attached axe 5 Instructor rating fonns. In 25 words or less» 
* state their potential uses and^eir shortcomings. 

/ , 

B) i5 instructional rating fomis were distributed last week. 
Pick any 5 of ihem and^state their potential uses and their 
shortcomings in 25 words or less. - . 

A only . ) 

Bonly 



,Both 

1 

^Neither 
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. . ' ^ ; j 

0^ This procedure can be fSllowed for each objective ^or for a sample 
/ of objectives. In addition to ascertaining students* und^tanding^ 
me instructor may gain some information valuable for recasting 
the objectives so that they better communicate his intent. 




Appendix B 

Reporting 
Student Aehievement 

/ " * ■ 

9 

? 



In some situations^ it may be desirable for the instructor to 
report the students* attainment of his objectives to others. A 
simplfe procedure can be adopted for this. 

Fprm A - Class Mean >. \ 

Form A is used to report 'Change in clajs petformancc on 
examinations* Examination items should mmure gain toward 
* spccjfie unit objeetives. Although the icam'"^ speeificd in.more^ 
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4 



than one olijective may, be, tested on a single examination^ each 
ol>jective and the exam items relating to U should be reported 
separately as though that objective alone had been tested. Mean 
scores are denved^by adding coiiect,iesponses for the group 
taking the test and dividing the total by the number of students 
in the group. 



Form B ^ Task Performance 

Form B is used to report the number of students who have gained 
ability to perfonn a certain task. For example, one of your 

^ objectives states that students must be abl^ to write a paragraph 
which meets certain specifications. The* change in number of 
students -able to write the paragraph before and after your 
instructional unit is reported on this form. Another objectWe may 
be that students participate in. class disoission; a thJtd» that they 
eng- * voluntarily in certain out-of*€lass activities. Form Bis used 

' to report student change toward those types of activities. 

The form that an instructor adopts depends on whether he is 
^concerned with reporting numbers of students who have attained 
minimum criterion levels (Form B) or class means (Form A), 
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REPORTING STODENT ACHIEVEMENT 



Nanie_ 
Course, 

Student Gain Report Fonn A 
Class Mean 



Objective; 



fr 

K Tre-testof items. 

2. ^ Number of students taking pre-test: 

3. r Class mean score on pre-test: . 

4. PosHest of items. 

5. Nymber of students taking post4est; 

Class mean score on post-tests; . 

Representative Test Item: 

• . \ 

\ 

\, 

\ 

Comments; 
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Name 



Course. 

Student Gain Report Pbrm B 
Task Perfontia^ice 



Objective: 



h Number of students nchieving objective at pre-assessment: 



of total in group. 

2. Number of students acliieving objective at post-assessment: 



/ of total in group. 

Representative assessment item: 



\ 

Comments; 
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Sequencing 
jectives 




The instructor who is preparing a sequence of bbjectives may 
find it helpful toask himself a series of questions: 

K What do I want my students to be able to do when they have 
completed my course? 

Write do-^n all the skiUs, abilities^ and.attitiides you would 
like them to hoId/Spell out separately as many as you can. 

Separate'from the tQtal list these which will a^pea^jn the 
future, 
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" How' wilt I know whether or not a student has gained those 
Skills^ abilities, attitudes? , , 

Are tha abilities such t^jat they may be demonstrated by the 
student by means of his perfonning a designated task? , 

Are there independent actions which, if taken, would be 
indicative of his holding certain attitudes? ^ 

Separate the'demonstrations into those for which evidence 
can reasonably begathered and those for which it cannot 

Does all seem to follow in general sequence? Am I asking that 
tco little happen to the student^ Too much for the time and 
resources available? \ 

What are the circumstances^ under which demonstration of 
gained abil/ty (task perfonnance) will occur? 

Which of the tasks may be assigned as test items? Is outside 
work to be returned to me? Which will' be performed 
voluntarily? ^ - ^ - 

What minimum standard or degree of accuracy should be 
assigned to each task (if appropriate)? - 

What "sub-abilifies" lead to each desired end-of-coiorse , 
abUity? " . ^ 

Is the course to be sequential, all leading to a sirgte set of 
ends? 

Are there discrete abilities for which separate units of the 
course may appropriately.be built?^ I 

If the course is to lead to a single set ot end abilities, plot a. 
sequence of sub-tasks. 
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If the course includes discrete! units* what sequence of ^ 
sub'tasks' within each unit will lead the student to the 
eniI*of'Unit abilitv? 



6, When all abfli^s an<Nasks have been plotted* write them as 
specific/ measwable objectives which meet the criteria 
explained in this bok. \ 

all this* sim|>ly write a complete set of test items or 
and ^cast the items and intent in the objectives 
The gaps and overemphases-if any-will appear. 
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What percent of the students in a given-class may be expected , 
to attain the objectives^ As indicated in the text, this question 
depends on a great number of situational indices. The answer 
uaially comes in. the form of a /'trade off" between percents of 
students expected to attain the objectives and degrees of com- 
plexity in the objectives themselves. 
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iff each objective demands a high degree of accur^y, the 
percent of the class attaining it will probably drop as the^level of 
complexity rises: / 



Jercent of class 

90 
. 80 
70 
50- 

, 25 



\ Level of 
complexity 
of task . 

-■■■\, 

Knowledge 

Compjcehehaon' 

Application, 

Analysis 

Synthesis 

Evaluation ^ 



Objective^CrSferion 
or percent ^ccuracy 
demanded 




/ 



In thjs case^ although the instructor anticipatesihat 90 percent of 
hkxIassT^an^espoinjhacairately to 90 percent of the items^written 
at the level of **Knowledge" or simple recftl,.he expects only 25 
percent to be able to "synthesize" with ^ similar degree of 
accuracy. * ' ' I: - ■ ^ ' 

On the other hand, if the instructor adepts a committment 
to bring a sizable percent of his class tohhp attainment of all the 
oljjectives, the criterion level in each objecftives will probably have 
to be dropped as the complexity increasesv 



Percent of class 



Level of 
complexity / 
of task , 



Objective Criterion 
or percent accuracy 
demanded 



90 
90 
.90 
90 

90 



L. 



Knowledg 
Compreh&aort 
Application 
Analyst' 
"^yntR^^is 
EvaluatioTi 



100 
90' 
80 
70 



Sir 

25 
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/ The design adopted depends on, institutional or individual 
policy, If grade I marking (population sorting) is considered 
necessary, the fiis^ scheme may be adopted and marks assigned ^ 
accordingly. But if the instructional t>lan is to cause the m^ority 
of., the students ts> leam t<f perform the designated tasks^, the 
second is more appropriate. 
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. Appendix E 

■ V 

Available Sets 
of Objectives 



The sets of instructional objectives for tlie courses listed 
below are available in microfiche or harf copy from ERIC 
Document Reproduction Service. National Cash Register Com- 
pany, 4936 Fairmont Avenue, Bethesda, Maryland 20014, -For 
prices and details on ordering, see Research in £<iUcatl6n,March, 
1970, VoU. V, No. 3 or write to the ERIC clearinghouse! for Junior 
Colleges, 96 Powell tibraiy Building, University of California Los 
' Angdes, California 90024, 



T 
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InstrucKonal objectives for junior college courses in: 
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ED 


033680 . 
Q3j68l 


Accounting (1st semester) 
Accounting (2nd semester) 


ED 


. ,033682' 


Beginijig aqjing * 


ED 


033683 


Coltege algebra 


rED 


033684 


Cultural anthropology 


ED 


033685 - 


Afchitectura! drawing 


ED 


033686, 


Biology (1st semester). 


PD 


.033687 


Calculus and analytical geometry 


ED , 


/ 0331688 ■ 


Chemistry (1st semester)' 


ED 


' 4)33689. 


Beginning design ^ 


ED 


033^90 , 


Beginning dewing 


.ED... 

ED . 


. .633691 . ' 
033692 


Economics (1st semester) 
^ Remedial English 


ED . 


033693 


English (subject A) ^^^j^^V 


ED*' 


■ 033694 


English copiposition .'V 


ED • 


0336^5 ' 


French (1st semest*er) 


ED 


033696 


Geology ^- 


^ED 


033697 


PhysicaJ geography 


ED ' 


, 033698 • 


Geometry i . v " 


ED 


033699 


German (Ijt semester) - 

* ' *^ ■ 'j::^^ 


ED*-^ 


' 033700 
033,701 

4 


Health . ^^"^ 


ED . 


African history 


ED 

V 


<)33702 


U.S. history to i 865 . 


\ 

\ * 

„ \ 

\ 

\ 






\ 

\ 
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ED " 033703' US. history from colonial times to date 

ED' ^Q33704. U.S. histojy sihce 1865 

ED ,033705 Japanese 

ED 033706 Journalism ' , , 

Ep 033707 ■ MusSc appregtation 

ED (333 7 08 Philosophy (1 St ^mester) 

ED 033709 Physical ed^ation ■ 

ED • d537 1 0 Physics ( 1 st semester) 

ED' ^ 0?3711 .Physiology (1st semester) 

ED 03^7 1 2 American institutions (political science) 

ED . 03^713^ Psycholo^ (1st semester) ^ 

Ep ' 033714 , Shorthand 

ED 0337t5 Spanish (1st semester) . 

ED, 03371^ Spanish (2nd semester) - 

ED 033717 Speech. 
033718. . Zoology 

Specimen objectives may be .obtained from many sources in 
addition to the ERIC Document Reproduction Service. For 
example, the Instructional Objectives Exchange, a project of the^ 
Center for the Study pf Evaluation, Graduate of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Ix)s Angeles, California, 9(X)24, has 
16 sets of behavioral objectives available for various coursed at the 
el^mejitary and secondary (K-1 2) school levels. A copiplete listing. 
Instructional Objectives Exc/tange Catalog^ is available frbm the" 
CJenter on request* ' ' - ^ 
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behaviomi objectives are listed and annotated. 

Bloom, Benjamin S. "Learning for Mastery," £i«/wj/io7i 
Comment, Vol, 1 no. 2, pp, 1-12 (May 1968). 

Building on research findings, philosophical contentions, 
and a view of social* needs, the author explores the thesis 
that almost anyone can leam anything. He concludes 
that different "aptitudes** are a function of the time it 
takes for a student to master a particular concept. 

Btoom, Beniamin S. & others (edsO Taxonomy of Educa- 
tional Objectives. The Classification of Educational Goals. 
Handbook I: The Cognitive Domain. New York: David 
McKay Company Inc., 1956. 

This handbook concerns educational objectives in the 
cognitive domain^ or the recall or recognition of 
knowledge and the development of intellectual abilities 
and, skills. A definition, illustrative objectives, a discus- 
sion of problems and considerations in testing objei^ 
tives, and examples of test items in each of the 6 
categories in the taxonomy are presented. 

Boardman, Dorris E* The Effects of Advanced Knowledge of 
Behavioral Objectives on Students' Achievement in Remedial 
Chemistry. Los AwgeJes; UCLA Graduate School of Educa- 
tion, 1970 (unpub. Dissertation in progress). . 

Burns, Richard '^ehavioml Objectives: A Selected Biblio-* 
graphy.'* Educational Technology, Vol. 9, No. 4, pp. 57-8 
(April 1969). 
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Nearly 50 books and articles on the general topic of 
behavioral objeHTvK'arFHsteH'ahTar^^ 

7. Bums, Richard W. "Measuring Objectives and Grading." 
Educational Technology, Vol. 8, No. 18, pp. 13-14 (Sept. 30, 

. 1968). 

This article presents 2 methods by which teachers can 
. write (or rewrite) objectives that meet the requirement 
of most scliools for grades to bS assigned ta students for . 
differing levels of achi?^vement. 

8. Canfield, Albert A. "A Rationale for Pei rmance Objec- 
tives/* AudiO'Vismllnstruction, Voi. 13, No. 2, pp. 127-^9 
(Feb. 1968). 

The utilization of rationales or motivational elements in 
performance objectives are illustrated, and examples are 
given to show how the meaningful ness and attractive^ 
nes3 of an instructional objective may be enriched or 
enhanced for both an instructor and his leahiers. 

9. Cohen^ Arthur M. Dateline 79:. Heretical foncepts for the. 
Community College. Beverly HiUs, Caiifomia: Glencoe Press, 

;1969. 

A critique of current practices provides a rationale for 
the community college of 1979. Proposed is an institu- 
tion wttH several branch campuses^ students enrolling ii^ 
, and leaving courses at will, 6 different jredia forms in 
each course, a general education curriculum, and a 
faculty that specializes in ijistructiour 

10. Cohen, Arthur M. "Defining Instructional Objectives" in: 
Systems Appivaches to Curriculum & Instruction- in the 
Open-Door OiUege. Los Angeles, Caiifomia: UCLA Junior 
College Leadership Program, Occasional Report #9, January 

. 1967, pp. 27-28. 
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Cohe.n, Arthur M, an^ 
Perjormance, ERIC 
American Associatioii 



OBJECTIVES FOR COLUsGE COURSES 

* / 

Brawer, Flpience B, Measuring Faculty 
Monograph No, 4, Washington^.C: 
of Junior Colleges, 1969, 



The authors r<sviev/ several commonly u^d faculty 
evaluation praci ices, concluding that noner addresses it- 
self to student 1( arning, the authors' *Hrltimate criterion." 



12. 



Cohen, Arthur M- 
Ptactice," Junior 
(May 1967). 



*Teacher Preparatk>h: Rationale and 
ttegeJourpaU Voli?, No, 8, pp, 21-25 



3 types of teachei* training seouences are described, each 
resting jon the rationale th^ teaching is the process of 
causing learning toward '^P^cinc, measut^jjle objectives. 

13, Dalis, T. fh Wf^ct o/precise Objectives Upon Student 
Achievehfent in Healtk Education. Los Angeles:' UCLA 
Graduate School of Ed)Jcation 1969 (unpub. Dissertation). 

14, Diederlch, Paul B.^Cooperative Preparation and Rating of 
Essay Tests." English Journal, Vol. 56, No, 4, pp, 573-90 



(April 1967), 



15. Educational Technology Publications, Inc, ''Performance 
Contractiitg as Catalyst for Reform," Educational Tech- 
nohgy, /fol 9, No, 8^ pp. 5-9 (Aug. 1969). 

, Local school districts in Texarkana will contract with 
private corporations to remove learning deficiencies in 
potential dropouts. The piajoi portion of th^ request for 
proposal to the UnitBd States Office of Education is 
included. 

16. Gagn<f, Robert M, *The Analysis pf Instructional Objectives 
for the Design of Instruction" in Teaching Machines and 
Programmed Learning, II, Rdbert Glaser, ed, Washington, 
D,C.; National Education Association of th^ United States, 
1965, 
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The author reviews the several purposes for defining 
g instructional objectives^ emphasizing their use iiT the 
overall design of instruction. He stresses, that complete 
and unambiguous statements of tasks to be performed 
' at the end of iH'stniction. are needed to identify the 
categories of behavior to be learned^ His categories are 
response^i^erentiation, association, multiple discnmin- 
ation; behavior sequences^ class concepts^ principles, and 
strategies. ; 

17, Hilgard, Ernest R- and Bower, Gordon H, Theories of 
Learning, Xew York: Applet on-Century-Crofts, 1966 (3rd 
edition), 

18, Krathwohl, David & Others, Taxonomy of Educational 
Objectives. The Classification of Educational Goals, Hand- 
book II: Affective Domain. New York: David McKay 
Company Inc., 1964. 

An overview of the affective domain and its cJassifica* 
tion structure is presented, followed by a more detailed, 
illustrated ^classification structure with sample objectives 
and te|t items, 

Kropp, Russell P. & Others, The Construction and VfAidation 
of Tests of .the Cognitive Processes as Described in the 
^Taxonomy of Educational ObjectiPes. Tallahassee, FlofiiJa:, 
Florida State University, Institute of Human Learning, 1966* 
•* ' ■ 

20, Lessinger,, Leon M. and Allen, Dwighr H, "Performance 
Proposals for Edufl<jS&nal Funding: A New Approach to 
Federal Resource Allocation" Phi Delta Kappan, Vol 51, 
No, 3 (Nov. 196!)), 

2K Lindvall, CM, *The Importance of Specific Objectiv',\t in 
Curriculum Development," In: Lindvall, CM. (ed) Defining 
Educational Objectives. Pittsbui^h, Pennsylvania: University, 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1964, 
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The problem of defining objectives within a large-scale 
curriculum-development effort is discussed. The central 
problem is presented as translating genc^ral statemejtTtsof 
, ^ desired course outcomes into specific statements of 
expected end-of-course student abilities, maintaining a 
balance between specificity and meaningfulness, 

22. Loughary, John *The God of Complexity Educational 
Technology, Vol 9, No, 9,,p. 23-25 (Sept, 1969). 

23, Mager, Robert F. Preparir^ Instructional Objectives. Palo 
Alto, Oilifomia: Fearon Publishers IuCm 1?62, 

The author argues that instruction toward any intended 
outcome must be based on meaningful objectives. These 
objectives should identify the*desired behavior by name, 
4 and define thedesired behavior by describing it. Criteria 
of what is acceptable performance by the leamer must 
abo be specified, thus communicating to the learner the 
instructional intent of the material to be learned. ' ' , 

24. Mager, Robert F, and Clark, Cecil "Explorations in Student 
Controlled Instruction,** in Anderson, Richard C, & Others 
(eds,) Current Research on Instruction New Jersey: Prentice* 
Hall Inc, 1969. 

25, Mager, R,F, and McCann, J, Learner-Controlled Instruction, 
Palo Alto; California: Varian Associates, 1061. 

r 26. Mc$feii; John D. "Antidote to a School Scandal.** Educa- 
tional Forum, Vol. 3 1 , No. 4, pp. 69-77 (Nov, 1 966), 

Methods by which classroom teachers are supervised and 
evaluated are reviewed, and the author notes that^ 
seldom, if ever, do supervisors or evaluators take pupil 
learning into consideration^ 

27, McNeil, John D. **Concomitants of Using Behavioral Objec- 
itves in the Assessment of Teacher Effectiveness, "/o«ma/ of 
Experimental Education, Vol 36, No. 1, pp. 69-71 (1967). 
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Several experiments designed to tei^t the hypotheses that 
supervision of teachers which focused on pupil attain- 
ment of criterion behavior would cause supendspn to 
perceive their teachers as more effective instructors, 
pupils to show greater gains in desired directions^ and 
teachers to, perceive supervisor's suggestions as more 
relevant and helpful are reported^ There is almost 
unanimous agreement among teachers that "results in 
t^tms of pupil gains" is the best basis for evaluating 
. instructional effectiveness. 

28. Popham, W. James, **Probing the Validity of ATg;unients 
Against Behavioral Goals." In: Anderson, Richard C and 
others (eds,) Current Research on Instruction. New Jersey: 

" Prentice^Hali Inc., 1969. 

11 reasons educators commonly offe&in opposition to 
stating objectives in behavioral, measurable terms are 
' presented and discussed, with an emphasis on demon- 
strating, by example, their invalidity. The author con- 
cludes that non^ of these reasons is sufficiently strong 
. to deter educators from writing and using precise 
^ beliavioral objectives for all of their instructional goals. 

29. Rosenthal, Robert, and Jacobson, Leriore. Pygmalion in the 
Classroom. New York: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, Inc.,, 
1968. 

From laboratory animals to^ elementary school students,. 
' the effects of teacher expectations on learner behavior 
are reviewed. The authori"- conclude that student^ learn 
best when teachers expect them to leafn. 

/ 

30. Smith,- Robert G. Jr. Thf Development of Training Objec- 
tives, Washington, D.C.: The George Washington University 

' Human Resources Research Office, 1964. 

Designed for u^e by military training personnel, this 
pamplilet describes the process ol translating tasks or 
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jobs into performance objectives using tiie system 
analysis rfjjproac}!. _ ^ 

3K Thomdike, Robert L. '*HeIping Teachers Use Tests/* JWea- 
sutement in Education, VoL, 1,1^0. l,pp. l-4{0ct. 1969): 

*, 

A case is made for evaUiation of meaningful learning 
both in t each er*writ ten and standardized tests. The 
author defines meaningful learning as student undei^ 
standing of a concept* principle, or procedure such that 
he is able to apply it in circumstances different from 
those used in instruction. 

32. Tyler, Ralph W. Basic Principles of Cuniciilim and Instruc- 
tion. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1950. 

A rationale for viewing, analyzing, and interpreting the 
curriculum and instructional program of an educatonal 
institution is presented^ aldng with the kinds of^'MQ* 
blems involved in developing a curriculum and a planaf 
instruction and techniques by which such problems may 
be attacked. Selecting, stating, and evaluating educa* 
tionaJ objective? is covered in an easy-to^read manner. 

33. Tyler, Ralph W. **Some Persistent Questions on the Defining 
of Objectives." In: Defining Educational Objectives, CM. 
Lindvall (ed.). Pittsburgd, Pennsylvania: University of Pitts* 
burgh Press, 1964^ 

Reactions to the following 4 questions from the point 
of view of^the administractor,- teacher and student are 
I provided: 1) Why is it now considered important to 
' define objectives clearly when, in the past, teachers have 
done excellent work without any clear statement of 
goals; 2) what should be included in a clear definition of 
an educational objective; 3) what considerations should 
be taken into accountinthe selection of objectives; and 
4) what are tlie st|ps taken in the derivation of 
educational objectives? 
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